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To users of Addressograph Payroll Methods 
the requirements of the Social Security Aci 
present no record and report problems 


@ Today, in business organizations, few subjects merit 
closer study than payroll preparation, employee pay- 
ments and related reports and tax remittances to the 
Federal and State governmental agencies. 

Even before the enactment of new legislation, “making 
up the payroll” involved the writing of numerous records 
and the filling-in of many forms. It was usually a last 
minute job—a frequently recurring task that imposed a 
peak-load burden on the clerical staff. Speed was 
necessary — accuracy was essential. 

The adoption of direct payroll 
taxes has added further to payroll rou- 
tine. Provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act and State Laws will re- 
quire the collection of payroll taxes 
in such manner as to assure proper 
identification of every employee. 

It is evident that certain reports 
must include the names of all em- 
ployees, time worked, compensation 
earned and tax deducted and payable. 
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NAME 


Addressagraph 


AND NATA_WRITING FOUIPMENT 


For many years Addressograph has provided methods 
that are recognized as the fastest, most convenient and 
most economical—methods that make possible errorless 
mechanical transcription. Present Addressograph users 
will find no appreciable extra routine burden from new 
legislation. Required reports will be easily made. 

A new book, MODERN PAYROLL PROCEDURE 
has just been published for employers who mus 
meet new requirements and who are interested i 
learning about methods that wil 
simplify all payroll work. This new 
book will be mailed free to employers 
who request a copy on their busi- 
ness stationery. 

Write to Addressograph Company, 
Division of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities of the world. 
More than fifty models of name- 
and data-writing machines. Prices a3 
low as $48.00, on convenient term:. 


This new book of mod- 
ern payroll methods 
will be sent free to em- 
ployers. Write to us 
on your business sta- 
tionery. Or any Ad- 
dressograph repre- 
sentative will gladly 
supply a copy. Con- 
sult principal city 
telephone books. 
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Be Sure you 
100 Hydraulic 


rakes! 


Modern Traffic Demands the Safest Brakes Made 


) Sereda DAY, news headlines tell 
why you need the safest brakes 
you can buy. 

Plymouth has used hydraulic 
brakes since Plymouth was intro- 
duced. Experience gives the big 1936 
Plymouth the safest brakes built... 
100% hydraulic in action. ..two pis- 
tons at each wheel! ai7 

And Plymouth is famous for an- 
other great safety feature: the Safety- 
Steel body...interlocking with the 
big steel frame... each reinforcing the 


PLYMOUTH 


other. It has the room and riding- 
comfort every family wants... largest 
and roomiest of “‘All Three’’ leading 
low-priced cars. 

Owners report 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon of gas...record low oil-con- 
sumption. No other car in America 
can match Plymouth’s economy. 

Ask your Chrysler, Dodge or De 
Soto dealer for a 1936 Plymouth to 
try out...on the road. He’ll gladly 
arrange it at your convenience. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 











Ask for the New 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% aoe peal 
You can figure it out for yourself. 
1. Start with your unpaid balance. 


2.*Then add insurance cost. 


3. Then multiply by 6% —for a 12 months’ 
plan. One-half of one per cent per month 
for periods more or less than 12 months. 


*In some states a small legai documentary fee is required. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


—$510— 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
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“A WORLD OF UNADULTERATED 
FUN” —Molcolm Johnson, SUN 


wer BALIEFF 


in person 


and his international 


CHAUVE 
SOURIS 


Presented thrice nightly 
and between dances 
From 7 P. M. until 3 A. M. 


RON PERRY’S 
ORCHESTRA 


ONTINENTAL ROOM 


ST. MORITZ HOTEL 

50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
DINNER DE LUXE $2 

Reservations ‘Ernest’’ Wickersham 2-800 
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COVER: The New Deal, Judge and Defendant: 
March 4, 1933, Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes administered the oath of office to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Jan. 6, 1936, the 
Chief Justice joined with a majority of the 
court in declaring unconstitutional one of the 
administration’s major programs, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. (See 
page 7). International 
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IT WAS CYPRUS: Why does the current 
News-WEEK (Jan. 4...) say, “Corfu would 
be returned to Greéce’’? Corfu has been a 
part of Greece since 1864, when it was ceded 
with the other Ionian Islands by Great Brit- 
ain to Greece. 

Sipney N. DEANE 

Northampton, Mass. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK regrets a 750- 
mile slip of the typewriter and rebukes those 
responsible and thanks Smith College’s Pro- 
fessor of Greek for catching the error. Ath- 
ens nationalists yearn for Cyprus—which 
Britain occupied in 1878, under the illusion it 
would prove -a workable naval base. As 
News-WEEK correctly recalled last Sept. 14, 
the League of Nations saved Corfu from pos- 
sible Italian annexation in 1923. 


SHOES: I was glad to learn from your ar- 
ticle on footwear (Jan. 4) that there is little 
chance of our ever having to wear medieval 
turned-up toes again. But I think it is un- 
fair to say that “shoe styles no longer veer to 
such extremes.” My wife wears things that 
cost twelve dollars, weigh a few ounces, and 
keep her heels three inches away from the 
street. I, on the contrary, have $5 equipment 
which tips the scales at about three pounds 
and keeps my feet as comfortable as lobsters 
in frying pans. I have waded streams, climbed 
mountains, and kicked footballs with clod- 
hopping boots designed for home-and-office 
use. I think a compromise (other than san- 
dals) ought to be reached. I'll add to the 83 
million dollar sales of any company which 
will provide something light, strong, water- 
seal and ventilated. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTHUR CARTER 


GAME OF CHANCE: In the Front Page 
of the first 1936 News-WeEExk I find listed fif- 
teen pieces of legislation about which “‘legis- 
lators will probably talk long and loud.” The 
article suggests which ones are likely to be 
enacted. 

I do not think editors, Congressmen or 
other experts can prophesy what will happen. 
There are at least six ways in which the best 
of bills can be killed in ordinary times. On 
the other hand, when the constituent-hungry 
legislators are anxious to get home they will 


often pass bills to make bargains—sometimes 
without even reading them, I am told. 

_ And even the most solemn intentions of 
Congressmen, as well as those of the Presi- 
dent, are subject to change without notice. 
Therefore, I think this forecasting is a game 
of chance. Remembering your football prog- 
nostications—which were many times sound 
but many times wrong, too—I propose to en- 
ter my own predictions. 

Should you care to print this letter, I hope 
that other readers will send in their bets, as it 
is always more satisfactory to be wrong in 
company than to stick one’s neck out alone 
and defenseless. 

In the following list, “Yes” means that an 
important bill on the issue referred to will 
become law; “No,” that it will die in con 
mittee, or in one of the Houses, or in con- 
ference—or at the hands of a Presidential 
veto. 

1. Thirty-Hour Week Bill—No. 

2. Silver (Repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act )—Yes. 

3. Townsend Plan—No. 

4. Farm Mortgage Relief—Yes. 

5. Chain-Store Regulation—No. 

6. Inflation (of currency )—No. 

y 7. Government Purchase of Timberland— 
es. 

8: Relief Appropriations—Yes (and more 
than News-WEEK’s guess of “about half. last 
year’s amount”). 

9. Bankhead Bill for Relief of Tenant 
Farmers—No. 

10. More Sweeping Neutrality Bill—No. 

11. Increased Appropriations for Army and 
Navy—Yes. 

12. Enlargement of Federal Housing Ac- 
tivities—No. 

13. Copeland Food and Drug Regulation 
Bill—No. 

14, Black Anti-Lobbying Bill—No. 

15. The Soldiers’ Bonus—No. 

News-WEEk’s advisers have apparently ex- 
pressed doubts as to the passage of the first 
seven of these projects, and strong hopes for 
the last eight. In April (or May or June or 
July) we shall see who was all wet. 

BENJAMIN F. Dixon 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





NO SQUIRMS: In your issue of Dec. 7 
under the heading Medicine you make the 
following statement : 

“On Mar. 24, 1882, Robert Koch, notable 
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THUMB - INDEXED volume of 

SHAKESPEARE’S Complete Works! 
The only Thumb-Indexed Shakespeare 
ever offered at this amazing price! And 
you don’t even have to send the 98c now! 
Unless you are fully convinced that this is 
the biggest book bargain you have ever seen 
after reading the book for 7 days at our risk, 
you may return it. Just mailing the coupon 
below will bring your copy at once. But send 
it NOW—because this offer has never been 
made before and may never be made again! 


COMPLETE— 
Every Word He Ever Wrote 


Now, in one single volume is 
the world’s supreme literature 
very word Shakespeare ever 
wrote. In all human history only 
this ONE man has seen so deep 
into the hearts of all—only he 
has held the keys to unlock every 
human emotion, every strength, 
every weakness. ... No wonder 
that today he is more alive, uni- 
versally and immortally, than he 
was 300 years ago! 


Realize anew that Shakespeare 
ALONE is the cornerstone of 
the well-read man’s or woman’s 
culture. He teaches you history 
by making it so thrilling that 
you are held in breathless sus- 
pense page after page. His mar- 
velous knowledge of language 
and psychology will make you a 
better thinker and talker, a more 
fluent writer. 


Let us send you this book at 
OUR RISK. Discover the un- 
suspected pleasure of a Shake- 
Speare your schoolday type of 
reading may never have revealed. 
Be fascinated by sensuous Cleo- 
patra. Shudder at murderous 
Macbeth. Chuckle at Falstaff. 
Thrill with lovesick Romeo. 
Stand aghast at the treachery of 
Iago. e enhanced with the 
beautiful Sonnets and the wild 
Passion of “The Rape of Lu- 
crece” and “Venus and Adonis.” 


SEND NO MONEY -/ Days Free Examination 


The Most Amazing 
SHAKESPEA 
Bargain 


-Now in One 


Single Thumb- 
indexed Volume 


Y tH only 98c—for this beautiful 
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ALL 37 


PLAYS 
—ALL HIS 
POEMS 


A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM 

The Comedy of Errors 

Coriolanus 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Measure for Measure 

The Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 

All’s Well That 
Ends Well 

Much Ado About 
Nothing 

Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 

The Tempes 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

King John 

King Richard II 

King Henry IV 

King Henry V 

King Henry VI 

King Richard III 

King Henry VIII Titus Andronicus 

Troilus and Cressida Merry Wives of 

Timon of Athens Windsor 

As You Like It King Lear 

The Winter’s Tale Pericles, Prince of Tyre 

TAMING OF THE The Passionate Pilgrim 
SHREW The Rape of Lucrece Venus and Adonis 

Twelfth Night Phoenix and the Turtle A Lover’s Complaint 







58. |, 6. Pat. OFF, 


Cymbeline Hamlet Index to WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 

Sonnets—all 154 Othello the Characters 2 Park Avenue 
complete Sonnets to Sundry Glossary—Defines K CITY, N. Y. 

Julius Caesar Notes of Music all terms = oe oe ee Se ee we me ee 





WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 161 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me for free examination your 1312 page, 











i one-volume, THUMB-INDEXED edition of Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works. I will either return the book or send you 
Mail coupon today, without money. simply send it back and forget the mat- 98¢, plus a few cents postage, within 7 days. 

Pay nothing in advance; nothing to post- ter. Otherwise send only 98¢ plus few * 

man when book is delivered. Read and — at stage. ES Se os esdpnnibenininncheinnipipaseie 

examine this handsome 1312-page, thumb- now English better—to read any 7 (PLEASE PRINT NAME PLAINLY) 

indexed Msg rinted in large easy- % more appreciatively—to speak and 

beaut type o in but opaque paper, write more colorfully, effectively—you t Address 

beautifully heuae in morocco-grained must know Shetsopests! Send coupon, = 

without money. a Walter J. ak (. “City 
Then, after 7 days’ free examination if Inc., Dept. 161, Park Ave., New York } 
you feel you can part with this volume— UN. Y. State 








































































Everywhere you're hearing 


“IVE SWITCHED TO 


GLIDER BRUS 


... and here are 
mighty good reasons! 


oe 
~ 


Oa 


IS WHITE 


and stays white, no matter how 
little I use. So I can always 
follow my razor’s clean track!” 





LUBRICATES 


both blade edge and face, so my 
razor can’t pull or jerk. That 
means a smooth shave every 
time!” 


6% 
> 


Oa 


IS CREAMIER 


finer textured. Spreads more 
easily, evenly. I don’t have to 
use so much.” 


Try it yourself ! Remember, after every 
shave, a tingling dash of Aqua Velva. 


GLIDER BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE by Williams 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF. WILLIAMS 
LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. NW-25 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 

(LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 

I want to try GLIDER. Please send me a 
sample at once. I enclose 3¢ in stamps. 


GeRGOE ss oc cc hnccesaceesccccceschbseseenge 
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German bacteriologist, squinted through his 
microscope and saw squirming little rod-like 
microbes.” 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
your reporter was apparently carried away 
by his too great enthusiasm for descriptive 
adjectives. I hesitate to believe that Robert 
Koch ever saw “squirming” tubercle bacilli. 

GerorceE B. Benson M.D. 

Superior, Mont. 


Editorial Note: Specialists agree that the 
bacilli observed by Robert Koch were as dead 
and still as doornails. 


UNREFRACTED: Where, oh where, is the 
back of the chair? 

On your Jan. 4 cover appear Congressmen 
Bankhead and Byrns, seated before a glass- 
topped table: their busts and heads are re- 
flected, but not the back of the chair on 
which Byrns is sitting. I suppose this means 
that the picture was touched up. 

_ Next time why don’t you just put two other 
faces, or a pair of dead pans, in the mirror? 
Horace WILLIAMS 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Wrong! No air-brush blew 
away the chair: it was too far back from the 
table for its reflection to catch the camera- 
eye. 


ANSWER: Noticed a puzzle given in the 

issue of News-WeEEK.of the 21st inst, 
_ Father and son’s ages were 27 years in dif- 
ference, and the digets were the same for 
each only reversed. There are five answers 
or solutions to that. .But the one in the mind 
of the poser was 52 (27) 25. Others are 
14-41, 36-63; 47-74. 

The fifth has an-oddity as the digets can 
themselves be reversed, the‘clue or key being 
the sum of the digets-in the difference .. . do 
not publish fifth solution but get your readers 
to figure it out for themselves. 


bs Wyman H. MARSHALL 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
Togus, Maine 


POKER: Re: Letter of Mr. Thos. F. Mar- 
tin, Bridgeton, N. J. News-WeeEk, Dec. 23, 
1935. 

Not an aroused but a slightly interested 
reader of the probable disputes “According 
to Hoyle’—see “Hoyle’s Games” (Autograph 
Edition) pages 254 and 255: “ ... if the 
dealer gives too many -or too few cards or 
hands, it is a misdeal. . . If any other posi- 
tion at the table is an advantage, like the axe 
in poker, the same dealer deals again.” 

Also (answering Mr. Martin’s second ques- 
tion) page 255, “If a player has too many 
cards, his hand is foul and he cannot score 
anything.” 

Covered ? 

B. F. ESHLEMAN 

New Orleans, La. 


PARCHEESI: Your record of what has 
happened to the Jewish National Home proj- 
ect in Palestine (Jan, 4) helps to expose a 
widely held false presumption. Since the 
Dark. Ages, idealists have thought that by 
sitting around a green baize table and decid- 
ing which peoples were best fitted to inhabit 
and rule which territories, they could produce 
results. Somehow, they have always failed to 
do so, whether at Treaties of Vienna, or Paris 
Peace Conferences (as revealed in your Ger- 
man article of the same date)—or in Pales- 
tine. 


Like most Americans in this era when 
peace is fashionable, I decry imperialistic 
wars—in India, South Africa, Manchuria, 
Ethiopia and Cuba. But I think the interna- 
tional parcheesi-players do more harm than 
the emperors. Outside authorities such as 
Great Britain and the League can lay the cor- 
nerstones of nicely planned States almost 
anywhere, but if foundations are missing the 
buildings won't stand. : 


SamMuet G. WELLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One Volume 


= 18 Illustrations by Cruikshank and “'Phiz"’ 


ICKENS’ fans and friends everywhere will hail this 
offer with sheer delight—and amazement! Think of 
owning A TALE OF TWO CITIES and OLIVER 
TWIST complete, within the covers of a single beauti- 
ful volume at the ridiculously low price of only 98c— 
dif- and you do not have to pay even that small sum until 
for you have seen and examined this magnificent publish- 
wers ing achievement! 


are Here, in A TALE OF TWO CITIES, you have a swift- 

moving story of adventure, romance and intrigue which 

has never been surpassed. Enthralling hours of suspense 

await you as you follow the action back and forth be- 

ders tween London and Paris during the epoch-making days 
of the French Revolution. Your blood will run faster 

LL at one of the most famous love triangles in all fiction 
and your heart will go out to Sydney Carton, the ne’er- 
do-well, who made the supreme sacrifice to bring hap- 
piness to the woman he loved. 





And, of course, you know Oliver Twist, the orphan who was 
Mar- sold into virtual slavery because he asked for ‘“More’’—Fagin, 
28, teacher of crime—Bill Sikes, greatest ruffian in history—and 
Nancy, the fallen woman, who redeemed herself by saving 

Oliver from a cruel and loathsome fate. 


ding Every word of these world-famous stories is here. Both novels, 
raph complete, are yours in this giant book of one thousand and four- 

the . teen pages, a wealth of entertainment for only 98¢—including 
s or the 18 famous illustrations by Dickens’ great contemporaries, 


Cruikshank and “Phiz. 





And every word of the type is 
as large as it is in this sentence. 
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FREE for 7 Days 


if You Act Now 


has See for yourself the book pictured here. Remember you do not 
have to pay anything—not a penny—until you have fully ex- 
amined it. Then, if you do not agree that it is one of the great- 











wi est publishing achievements of the decade—return it at our ex- 
P f , 
the pense. The number of these books is limited. Do not risk dis- 
t vi] appointment. Fill in the coupon, tear it out, mail it NOW. 
eCl 
1abit RS . 
duce ‘: SEND NO MONEY—Pyay nothing to the postman 
a 
we ; Waiter J. Black, Inc., 161 
oe 1 .2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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vhen g Please send me for one week’s free examination The Tale of 
istic ~& Two Cities and Oliver Twist in one volume of more than 1000 
-: 6 pages. If I am not delighted with the book I will return it at 
ore § your expense, otherwise I will send you 98¢ plus a few cents 
aap i postage, as payment in full. 
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IF YOU WANT TO STAY PROUD OF THE CAR YOU BUY 








aa the new cars for 1936 offer performance and value that far exceed anything 
the motorist has ever before known. On the basis of these things alone, 
match Packard 120 against the field. Then, and only then, remember that Packard 
offers an identity and prestige that no other car can match. 


THESE THINGS MONEY 
CANNOT BUY 
Packard gives you lines that stand 


out from the crowd—an identity 
whose smartness does not fade. 


IF YOU ARE THINKING OF A 
LOW-PRICED CAR 


If you question the wisdom of 
paying a little more for the 
Packard 120, spend just 30 
minutes in one. We'll leave it to 
jou if its agility, its additional 
riding comfort, its fine-car quality 
and its longstyle life don’t banish 
your doubts for good. 


IF YOU ARE THINKING OF A 
MEDIUM-PRICED CAR 


Do you think all cars at about 
the same price offer about the 
same value? Then match Packard 
120 against every car in its price 
class. Judge whether any other car 
can duplicate Packard perform- 
ance, Packard quality, Packard 


style permanence and prestige. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A 


And Packard gives you the most 
respected name in motoring. 

Go to a Packard showroom. 
Drive the Packard 120. Get the 
facts on how easy it is to own. 
Your old car may very possibly 
cover the down payment. And 
Packard's 6% Payment-out-of-In- 
come Plan is unsurpassed for 


liberality. 


Hear America’s favorite baritone, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Tuesdays 8:30 
P. M., E.S.T. over CBS network. 


HIGHER-PRICED CAR 


Packard, who has built fine cars 
exclusively for 35 years, believes 
that no car costing up to several s000b s/1/5 
hundred dollars more than the } 
Packard 120 gives you greater ts i 

4] at the factory. 
safety, luxury and comfort.Spend tecniitisad alii pieaw endne. 


an hour in a Packard 120, and 
then check these statements. ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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J UDGMENT DAY: Supreme Court Sends the AAA Packing; 


Roosevelt Launches Congress, New Budget and His 1936 Campaign 


The new Parthenon-like home of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
is less than half the size of the Capi- 
tol, 200 yards away. Yet all last week- 
end the shadow of the Supreme Court 
completely enveloped the _ gigantic 
building across the plaza. 

With emotional fervor the President 
addressed cheering Democrats and 
critical _Republicans. Party wheel- 
horses set legislative machinery turn- 
ing. Some 500 bills started through 
the mill. Monday, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. listened intently while 
reading clerks intoned the masses of 
figures and recommendations in the 
President’s budget message. 

Yet, all the while, an air of help- 
lessness pervaded the Capitol. Con- 
gressmen and Administration leaders 
alike shot apprehensive glances toward 
the Supreme Court building. There 
nine Justices were deciding cases that 
might conceivably upset the legisla- 
tive program, the entire New Deal, 
and the 1936 political campaign. 

Then—while clerks were still read- 
ing the Roosevelt budget message— 
the court cracked down. It killed the 
AAA in a decision that knocked the 
budget askew, forecast the downfall 
of other important laws, and threw 
Washington into confusion, 


. 
AAA: ‘Unconstitutional,’ Say Six; 
‘Sheer Nonsense,’ Three Reply 


“T tell you frankly that it is a new 
and untrod path, but I tell you with 
equal frankness that an unprecedented 
condition calls for the trial of new 
means to rescue agriculture.” 

Mar. 16, 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in those words presented Congress with 
what was to become the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Hardly had he finished 
before observers whispered: “The Ad- 
ministration’s honeymoon is over...” 

Farmers liked the plan: By benefit 
payments it would reward them for 
cutting acreage and killing hogs—thus 
readjusting production and prices to 
pre-war levels. But industry, up to 
then feeling it a patriotic duty to sup- 
port the President, let out its first 
pained squawk. It emphatically dis- 


liked the “oppressive and almost con- 
fiscatory” processing taxes that were 
to provide money for the benefit pay- 
ments, 








Stairs in the Supreme Court of the United 
States: It Was a Long Way Down for the AAA 


The measure passed; its administra- 
tion began; but not until October did 
industry do anything about it.. Then 
the government presented the bank- 
rupt Hoosac Mills of New Bedford, 
Taunton, and North Adams, Mass., with 
a bill for unpaid taxes on processing 
cotton. The company’s receivers— 
James A. McDonough and William M. 
Butler, former Republican National 
chairman—decided not to pay. The 
taxes, they said, were unconstitutional. 

Oct. 22, 1934, the Federal District 
Court at Boston told them to pay up; 
the taxes were constitutional. Butler 
and McDonough appealed the decision. 
July 16, 1935, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals told them they didn’t have to 
pay; the taxes were unconstitutional. 

The government took the case to the 
Supreme Court. A month ago, the 
Justices heard arguments. Cutting 


,short their Christmas vacation by a 


week, they gave every indication that 
they would hand down a decision Mon- 
day of this week. 


Nervously the Administration await- 
ed it. The case involved only $81,000 
as far as Hoosac Mills was concerned, 
but other processors—of cotton, hogs, 
wheat, rice, tobacco—had also gone in- 
to the courts, impounding $200,000,000 
in taxes. And AAA had obligated it- 
self to pay farmers $550,000,000. 

Moreover, AAA’s principles were al- 
so those of at least four other New Deal 
measures—Bankhead Cotton, Kerr- 
Smith Tobacco, Warren Potato, and 
Guffey Coal control acts. 

Administration leaders hoped for the 
best—their obligations under AAA 
were so big they thought the court 
would find some way to uphold the act, 
as it had the gold clause. Yet they 
feared the worst and prepared various 
alternative AAA’s in the event of an 
unfavorable decision. 


Monday of this week, the largest 
crowd since it opened assembled in the 
new Supreme Court building. Tense 
and expectant, though they could not 
know for certain whether the court 
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would rule on AAA, spectators filled 
all seats by 11 A.M. 

At 12 precisely, the red curtains be- 
hind the bench divided. In groups of 
threes the Justices came through the 
three apertures and took their places. 
A few preliminaries. Then, at 12:06, 
Justice Owen J. Roberts cleared his 
throat and began reading: 

“In this case we must determine 
whether certain provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, 1933, con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution.” 
It was the decision—but which way? 


For 15 minutes no one knew. Jus- 
tice Roberts first outlined AAA’s pro- 
visions, then the history of the case. 
He went on to the government’s first 
point—AAA was merely a revenue 
measure; Hoosac Mills had no right 
to challenge the use to which the rev- 
enue was put. 

“The government,” the Justice read, 
rapidly and evenly, “asks us to sep- 
arate AAA into two statutes’—the 
one levying processing taxes, the other 
appropriating benefit payments. This 
“novel suggestion” was no good; “be- 
yond cavil” the two inseparable pro- 
visions had a single object—to regu- 
late agriculture. 


At length he elaborated on the reg- 
ulatory purpose of the tax but ex- 
plained this did not necessarily void 
the statute. That depended on whether 
it was “an expedient regulation . . . of 
a subject within” Congress’s powers. 

In great detail he discussed the gov- 
ernment’s defense of AAA: An exer- 
cise of Congress’s power to tax and 
appropriate for the general welfare. 


. 
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Listeners squirmed with anxiety as he 
digressed: 

“It is sometimes said,” he explained, 
“that the court assumes a power to 
overrule or control the action of the 
people’s representatives. This is a mis- 
conception . . . (the court’s) delicate 
and difficult office is to ascertain and 
declare whether the legislation is in 
accordance with, or in contravention of, 
the provisions of the Constitution; and, 
having done that, its duty ends.” 

Then, at last, the decision came: The 
general welfare clause had no bearing 
on the case. “Another principle... 
prohibits the enforcement of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The act in- 
vades the reserved rights of the 
States.” 

He stressed and restressed the point. 
Then he demolished the government’s 
last contention that AAA was volun- 
tary. He pointed out: “The farmer, of 
course, may refuse to comply, but the 
price of such refusal is loss of benefits.” 
And “the power to confer or withhold 
unlimited benefits is the power to 
coerce or destroy.” 

Congress certainly could appropriate 
for relief of certain situations. It 
could also make appropriations contin- 
gent on recipients fulfilling certain con- 
ditions. But it could not make them 
contingent on fulfillment of a contract. 

Direly predicting how, with AAA 
as a precedent, Congress could decide 
there were too many shoemakers or 
garment workers and exert the same 
kind of regulation over every sort of 
industry, Justice Roberts wound up his 
opinion. 

The difference between a condition 
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and a contractual appropriation puz- 
zled listeners. Apparently it also -puz- 
zled part of the court. As Roberts fin- 
ished, Justice Stone began reading, 
With Justices Brandeis and Cardozo, 
he dissented from the legal view held 
by Justices Roberts, Hughes, Van De. 
vanter, Sutherland, Butler and McRey. 
nolds. But far worse, the minority 
felt, was the effect of the decision. The 
limitations which the majority imposed 
on Congress’s powers inevitably “‘must 
lead to absurd consequences.” 


“The government may give seeds to 
farmers, but may not condition the gift 
upon their being planted in places 
where they are most needed or even 
planted at all.” There were other ridic- 
ulous implications: The government 
could appropriate for unemployment 
relief but could not require recipients 
to work. 


Then came a rebuke to the other 
members of the court: “A _ tortured 
construction of the Constitution is not 
to be justified by recourse to extreme 
examples of reckless Congressional 
spending which might occur if courts 
could not prevent expenditures 
Courts are not the only agency of 
government that must be assumed to 
have capacity to govern... 

“Interpretation of our great charter 
of government which proceeds on any 
assumption that the responsibility for 
the preservation of our institutions is 
the exclusive concern of any one of the 
three branches of government... is 
far more likely . . . to obliterate the 
constituent members’ of ‘an indestruc- 
tible union of indestructible States’ than 
the frank recognition that language, 
even of a Constitution, may mean what 
it says: That the power to tax and 
spend includes the power to relieve a 
nation-wide economic maladjustment 
by conditional gifts of money.” 


Both sides had finished. In one hour 
they had sent the country into a tur- 
moil. But as if it had done nothing out 
of the ordinary the Supreme Court 
calmly proceeded with routine business. 


WorriEs: The sweeping character of 
the court’s decision left practically no 
hope for Bankhead and other control 
measures soon to be decided by the 
court. It indicated that any attempt 
to write a constitutionalized AAA was 
almost impossible. Further, it cast 
doubt on all Federal appropriations for 
local welfare. Even highway building 
seemed jeopardized by the court’s veto 
on Congressionally imposed contracts. 

Meanwhile the decision had certain 
more immediate effects. Secretary 
Morgenthau cancelled all pending col- 
lection of processing taxes. Congress, 
still obligated to pay the farmers for 
acreage-cutting contracts, had to find 
some way of raising the money. The 
government had to decide what to do 
about $979,000,000 in taxes collected 
over AAA’s 3-year life. Some 5,500 
AAA employes realized they had _ bet- 
ter look for other jobs. And the ques- 
tion of a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing Congress power over industry and 
agriculture became a likely, almost 
certain, campaign issue. 
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When Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered his annual mes- 
sage to Congress in 1935, a German carpenter’s kidnaping 
trial in Flemington, N. J., robbed him of the spotlight. In 
1936—year of elections—the President made sure his mes- 
sage would have a maximum audience. 
chose Friday—on Monday, day originally selected, the Su- 
preme Court might rock the nation with anti-New Deal 
decisions. For his hour, he broke all precedent by selecting 


9 P.M.—prize spot in the radio evening. 


Republicans protested. Henry P. Fletcher, GOP com- 
mittee chairnian, cried “politics” and demanded radio chains 
give his committee equal facilities for rebuttal. Both major 
networks sent hedging replies—NBC promised to honor the 
Republican requests “from time to time”; CBS only in ac- 
cordance with its “best editorial judgment.” 
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The President Reports on the State of Foreign Affairs—and Politics 


For his day, he 


dience. 








radio engineers for both companies planted fourteen mi- 
crophones in the Capitol’s staid Hall of Representatives. 
A total of 250 regular stations broadcast the Roosevelt 
voice—its vibrant tone keyed to an unusual pitch of emo- 
tional intensity. Five short-wave stations flashed it across 
the seas. Throughout the land slumps in theatre attendance 
and telephone calls indicated an amazingly large radio au- 


This week in New York, Radio & Film Methods Corp. 


Meantime, 


packed up a phonograph recording of the speech and 
shipped it to the White House. There as usual the President 
planned to listen to himself, then improve his delivery for 
his next radio address—before the Jan. 8 Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington. 





MESSAGE: President 
On the ‘State of the Union’ 


Reports 


One day last week New York and 
Washington reporters scurried around 
questioning fashionable tailors: What 
should the President of the United 
States wear when addressing Congress 
at 9 P.M.? The unanimous reply: 
Full evening dress. 

That night Franklin Roosevelt ig- 
nored the advice. Just because he had 
arranged to deliver his “State of the 
Union” message at an evening hour, 
he didn’t think he had to dress up as 
though he were going to a cotillion. 
Besides, Woodrow Wilson had set a 
precedent: On that dramatic evening 
nineteen years ago when he urged war 
against Germany, Wilson wore morn- 
ing clothes. 

Accordingly last week President 
Roosevelt had his ever-beaming Negro 
valet, Irvin McDuffie, help him into 
his cutaway. Then he made his way 
downstairs, where White House cars, 
Secret Service men and a police es- 
cort waited. 

At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the Capitol’s Hall of Repre- 
sentatives buzzed excitedly. In the gal- 
leries, diplomats, socialites, and friends 
of Congressmen peered down onto the 
House floor. There on the front row, 
sat the President’s Cabinet—all in 
morning clothes ‘except: Postmaster 


General Farley, who wore a blue suit 
and blue shirt. Behind them were some 
500 Senators and Representatives. 
Over the objections of House Repub- 
licans that afternoon, they had finally 
agreed to meet in joint night session. 

Suddenly Doorkeeper Joseph J. Sin- 
nott boomed out: “The President of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Roosevelt entered on the arm of 
his son James. Democrats applauded, 
whooped, and even whistled. Repub- 
licans clapped casually. 

Every time the. ovation began fad- 
ing, Vice President Garner and Speak- 
er Byrns—seated behind the President’s 
reading stand—led a new round of ap- 
plause. After three minutes, Garner 
turned to Byrns: “Is that enough?” 
Byrns nodded and stopped .clapping. 
The audience promptly followed suit. 


SpeecH: President Roosevelt hesitat- 
ed for several seconds and smiled quiz- 
zically—with dramatic effect—then be- 
gan: “Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives—” He might 
well have added the familiar “My 
friends.” For it soon became clear he 
was talking to his national radio au- 
dience as much as to Congress. 

For nearly half of his 45-minute 
speech, he effectively and incisively 
whacked at those nations of Europe 
and Asia “which fre dominated by the 
twin spirits of autocracy and aggres- 





sion.” To avoid American embroil- 
ment in those nations’ wars, he urged 
more sweeping Neutrality legislation. 


“GREED”: From foreign autocracy 
the President turned his comment neat- 
ly if suddenly to “a power-seeking mi- 
nority” at home. After that the mes- 
sage on the “State of the Union” be- 
came largely a speech on the mental 
state of the New Deal. And it showed 
that state to be one of determined ag- 
gressiveness. 

In sweeping manner, he slashed at his 
Administration’s business-men-critics: 
“We have witnessed tke domination of 
government by financial and industrial 
groups, numerically small but political- 
ly: dominant, in the twelve years that 
succeeded the World War ... Now 
after 34 months ... we have returned 
the control of the Federal Government 
to the City of Washington. (Cheers) 
To be sure, in so doing we have in- 
vited battle. We have earned the ha- 
tred of intrenched. greed... 

“In March 1933 ...I spoke of the 
practices of the unscrupulous money- 
changers who... had admitted their 


failure and had abdicated. Abdicated? 
Yes, in-1933. But now, with the passing 
of danger, they forget their damaging 
admissions and withdraw their abdi- 
cation ... They offer to lead us back 
around the same old corner into the 
same old dreary street (Laughter)... 
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They would ‘gang up’ against the peo- 
ple’s liberties ... 

“If these gentlemen believe, as they 
say they believe, that the measures 
adopted by this Congress and its pred- 
ecessor ... have hindered rather than 
promoted recovery, let them be con- 
sistent. Let them propose .. . the 
complete repeal of these measures...” 

Would they, he asked, have Con- 
gress repeal existing taxes and throw 
the budget much farther out of bal- 
ance? Would they urge a stop to 
banking regulation, the AAA, govern- 
ment loans, unemployment relief, child 
labor regulation, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, Social Security, labor leg- 
islation and other New Deal Acts? 

The Roosevelt voice took on a high, 
challenging pitch: “If this is what 
these gentlemen want, let them say so 
to the Congress of the United States. 
Let them no longer hide their dissent 
in a cowardly cloak of generality .. .” 


Courts: Perhaps suspecting that the 
Supreme Court might soon shatter his 
legislative program anyway, Mr. Roose- 
velt made only three specific recom- 
mendations to Congress: Pass the 
Neutrality Bill, levy no new taxes and 
reduce relief appropriations. 

With their attention glued on com- 
ing decisions from the court, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s audience intently pondered 
two passages in his speech: 


1. “In 34 months we have built up 
new instruments of public power. In 
the hands of a people’s government, 
this power is wholesome and proper. 
But in the hands of political puppets 
of an economic autocracy such power 
would provide shackles for the liberties 
of the people.” 


2. “The carrying out of the laws of 
the land as enacted by Congress re- 
quires protection until final adjudica- 
tion by the highest tribunal of the 
land. The Congress has the right and 
can find the means to protect its own 
prerogatives” [presumably by forbid- 
ding lower courts to pass on Constitu- 
tional questions]. 


FinALE: To conclude his address, the 
President chose to quote an inspira- 
tional passage from his one-time Har- 
vard tutor, Josiah Royce. 

“T cannot,” Mr. Roosevelt observed, 
“better end this message on the ‘State 
of the Union’ than by repeating the 
words of a wise philosopher .. .” 

At that Republicans guffawed and 


hooted. One turned to a colleague: 
“Message, hell! It’s a campaign 
speech!” 


That remark effectively summed up 
the GOP comments that were to fill 
newspaper columns for three days. But 
few denied it was at least effective 
politics. 

Democrats heaped praise on the mes- 
sage, though a few—like Virginia’s 
conservative Senators, Glass and Byrd 
—simply observed “No comment.” 

From the Republican ‘Presidential 
candidate, Senator William E. Borah, 
came only two words of comment: 
“Superbly delivered.” 





BUDGET: Bonus and Decisions 
Leave It in State of Suspension 


Saturday, Jan. 4, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, some 120 newspaper 
men sat on gilt chairs in the Presi- 
dent’s office, joked about the Roose- 
velt “seminar,’”’ and asked one another 
if they had brought apples for teacher. 
In spite of the widely heralded air- 
conditioning of the room, the reporters 
found it hard to breathe. The shades 
were down. 

The President came in, reminding 
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The Legislative Hopper: W. T. 
Schulte Deposits the First House Bill 


his audience that it was just “a family 
party.” He sat at his desk and read 
his message on the budget, prepared 
for the second session of the 74th Con- 
gress of the United States. At his 
right sat round-faced, bituminous- 
haired Daniel Bell, Acting Director of 
the Budget. 

“No mortal,” observed the Presi- 
dent, “is permitted unfailingly to pre- 
dict the future.” The gold chairs of 
the press creaked and scraped. 

Roosevelt, defending the Roosevelt 
policy, declared that it had been con- 
firmed by the facts of 1934 and 1935 
and the estimates for 1936 and 1937. 
“There is today,” he said, “no doubt 
of the fundamental soundness of the 
policy of 1933.” 

Monday, when the Senate heard that 
hopeful sentence, laughter rose above 
the droning of the clerk who read the 
President’s message—almost derisive 
opposition laughter. But the Roosevelt 
statement had not caused it. 


The Supreme Court had just de- 
clared the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act unconstitutional. Administration 
foes in the Senate had heard about it 
and were amused. 


Ficures: The budget message held 
that for the fiscal year of July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1937, the regular activities 
of the United States Government would 
require an expenditure of $5,069,000,000. 
This would cover interest on the public 
debt,-major public works, operations of 
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the Civilian Conservation Corps, agri- 
cultural benefit payments, in short 
everything but actual relief items. 

To meet this outlay the government 
presumably would have available in. 
come of $5,654,000,000. This would 
leave a $585,000,000 excess of receipts 
over expenditures. Of this amount 
there will be required for debt retire. 
ment, provided by statutes, the sum of 
$580,000,000. Balance applicable to re. 
lief: $5,000,000. 

Of that $5,654,000,000 income, $547,- 
000,000 was to have come from the 
AAA. Expenditures on account of the 
AAA, however, would have reached 
$619,347,000. The Supreme Court de- 
cision, therefore, technically results in a 
net gain to the budget of $72,000,000, 

On the face of it, then, the deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 1937, will 
be $1,026,000,000, instead of $1,098,000,- 
000 as given out by the President. No 
one today can estimate what refunds 
or penalties may arise out of the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

But other revenue-producing agen- 
cies may be declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. The Social 
Security Act, the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and the Guffey Coal Act account 
for $547,000,000 of hypothetical earn- 
ings. If these also go by the board, 
the amount which Congress could ap- 
propriate for relief without pushing the 
Federal deficit over this year’s figure 
would be $1,661,000,000, not $2,136,000,- 
000 as the President hoped. 

Even this figure may change. For 
there is a matter of veterans’ bonus to 
be attended to, and the lowest estimate 
of the cash cost of it, if passed, stands 
at something more than $1,000,000,000. 

With a cash bonus, there will there- 
fore be $661,000,000 or less left for 
Congress to appropriate for relief with- 
out throwing the deficit above the 
figure for last year. 

Lumps on the regular administrative 
budget which Mr. Roosevelt has not 
been able to reduce: National Defense 
(army and navy), $937,791,966—this 
year, $744,839,588; Public Works, $322,- 
367,000—this year, $94,316,386; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $167,116,896—this 
year, $105,267,400; Department of the 
Interior, $111,525,400—this year, $71, 
121,200. 

The estimated public debt for the 
coming fiscal year will stand as the 
largest in the nation’s history—at $31, 
351,000,000. Yet even with the de- 
struction of the AAA and the probable 
discarding of other Administration 
agencies, it appears that the gap be- 
tween expenditures and receipts has 
narrowed. Even without the AAA, the 
Social Security Act, Bituminous Coal 
and Railroad Retirement taxes, esti- 
mated receipts for the coming fiscal 
year will be 46 per cent greater than 
those of 1934. 

Secretary of War Dern was confer- 
ring with President Roosevelt whet 
Stephen Early, White House Secretary, 
came in with news of the week-end’ 
latest event—the AAA decision. 

Asked later what the President said, 
Dern replied: “He smiled and went on 
with our business.” 
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NEUTRALITY: ani the World Is Divided Into 


Two Parts: The Peaceful and the Other; If Shoe Fits-- 


Since 9 P.M., Jan. 3, there are two 
worlds: The Americas and Those Other 
Continents. 

Throughout the Americas reign peace 
and good will. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
so informed the nation and a taut, ex- 
pectant Europe in his message to Con- 
gress (see page 9)—the first half of 
which he gave to foreign policy. 

“At no time in the four and a half 
centuries of modern civilization in the 
America’s” has such nobility of spirit 
existed as that which today links the 
21 Republics “and their neighbor, the 
Dominion of Canada”—with inhabitants 
“250,000,000 strong, spreading more 
than 8,000 miles from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic.” 


SHOE: But—“The rest of the world 
—Ah! There is the rub.” 

The President surveyed ‘“‘those other 
continents”; he looked on “many rulers 
of Europe and Asia” and found them 
wanting—their “temper and purpose” 
warlike—their subjects cowed by “the 
spirits of autocracy and aggression.” 

He did not name Italy, Japan or Ger- 
many, but deplored the “impatience” 
of “countries seeking expansion ... 
rectification of injustices . .. outlets 
for trade and population... ” 


His words “will not prove popular 
in any nation that chooses to fit this 
shoe to its foot.” Such a country 
might be peninsular Italy, sometimes 
called the Boot of Europe. 

The Washington government, he as- 
serted, had tried to help keep the 
world’s peace; it had striven to “en- 
courage @ more reasonable exchange 
of the world’s goods”; it has “put an 
end to dollar diplomacy.” 


FREEDOM: Finally the President came 
to the question that had _ troubled 






Europe since the League first threat- 
ened to choke off Italy’s oil supply. 

Would Mr. Roosevelt—as one means 
of safeguarding American neutrality— 
specifically recommend an oil embargo? 

The President did not. He restated 
the principles of his Oct. 5 neutrality 
proclamation. Then he asked Congress 
to embody them in a law replacing 
the temporary  resolution—hurriedly 
passed last Summer—which expires 
Feb. 29. . 

In last Fall’s historic proclamation, 
Mr. Roosevelt recognized a state of 
war between Italy and Ethiopia and 
warned Americans they would. trade 
with belligerents, and travel on their 
ships, at their own risk. 


On that day he scuttled the United 
States’s 140-year-old Freedom of the 
Seas policy—under which Americans 
could travel and trade anywhere, un- 
der any legitimate conditions, with the 
assurance of Uncle Sam’s protection. 

Defense of these rights brought war 
with Britain in 1812 and with Ger- 
many in 1917. Today a foreign fleet 
could search American ships—a second 
Lusitania might go down with Ameri- 
can citizens—but that would just be 
the victims’ hard luck. 

So much for the theory. Now, for- 
eign governments wanted to know, 
what machinery would the President 
choose to enforce the new policy? 
This week they could speculate on 
what would happen should Britain and 
Italy clash as a result of the Ethiopian 
scramble. 

As soon as the President had declared 
the two countries at war, an embargo 
on arms and financial aid to the belli- 
gerents would spring into effect. The 
Chief Executive then would decide 
whether to embargo such key exports 


INTERNATIONAL 


as coal, oil, cotton, etc., and in what 
amounts. 

Such measures might harm Britain 
slightly, Italy severely. Despite Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remarks about autocrats 
and aggressors, this country has no 
quarrel with Italy. But enforcement 
of the proposed neutrality law actual- 
ly might result in the United States 
unjustly helping one nation crush 
another—simply out of a just desire to 
live in peace. , 

This week foreign critics seized on 
this paradox in the most isolationist 
legislation ever presented to an isola- 
tion-minded Congress. An Italian edi- 
tor who often speaks for Mussolini 
thought the new policy “tends to 
create a precedent for European in- 
tervention in American affairs.” 


SALUTE: But Rome betrayed relief— 
and London and Geneva disappointment 
—at the President’s failure to recom- 
mend an oil embargo. 

The Germans growled: “President 
Roosevelt has gone Wilsonian.” The 
Japanese grinned and professed com- 
plete, honorable ignorance. The French 
recalled 1914-18: Had the United 
States then withheld its bonanza of 
TNT and raw materials, Kaiser Wil- 
helm would have licked the Allies 
hands down. 

Someone recalled Lloyd George’s al- 
leged remark to Premier Clemenceau 
as they saluted the first doughboys to 
file down the Champs-Elysees: “Mon- 
sieur, I raise my hat to Britain’s most 
crushing defeat.” 


WAR: Brutality Propaganda Lifts 
Ugly Head Among the Crocodiles 


BERLIN ACCUSES FRANCE OF ATROCITIES 
Protests Against Mutilation of 
Wounded German Soldiers 
Oct. 22, 1914, The New York Herald 
thus announced one of the first of 
endless barbarism charges and coun- 
ter-charges that frightened readers 


KEYSTONE 


Behind Two Lines: An Ethiopian Examines Captured Italian Machine-Guns; Askari Chiefs Celebrate an Italian Victory 
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back home. Few ever were proved. 

Jan. 1, 1935, The New York Herald 
Tribune headlined: 9 SWEDES KILLED AS 
ITALIANS BOMB RED CROSS. Next day 
Addis Ababa denied its own report. In 
an Italian raid at Nugelli, in the croco- 
dile-infested wilderness near Dolo, no 
Swedes died. Bullets hit two. 

Dr. Fried Hylander, wounded sur- 
vivor, reported that the Capronis 
power-dived to 600 feet over his Red 
Cross-marked roof, “visible at 10,000 
feet,” and let loose “a perfect tornado 
of bombs and machine-gun bullets.” 
He was struck, lost consciousness, re- 
vived and saw “scores of dead and 
dying ... 28 Ethiopians were blown 
30 yards off their beds.” 

A tornado of indignation swept 
Stockholm. Italy sent regrets. Later, 
Gunnar Lundstrom, one of the vic- 
tims, succumbed to his injuries. 


Gojjam: Three times Ras Kassa, 
powerful satellite of the Negus, re- 
fused to advance against the Italians. 
Finally, after wheedling plentiful 
Grade A arms and munitions, he left 
Dessye. But he didn’t attack and he 
failed to report. Ethiopia’s tricky, dwarf 
Emperor feared the almost-impossible: 
That he had been gypped in a deal. 

Kassa’s apparent desertion coincided 
with news of revolt in Gojjam. To this 
mountains-of-the-moon province around 
which the Blue Nile makes its semi-cir- 
cular bend, 5,000 picked troops marched 
from Addis Ababa. But the natives, 
“incited by Italy,” chose to fight rather 
than pay taxes. 

Goldfish in Paris: No price; France 
imported all her goldfish from Italy— 
until sanctions. 


e 
NILE: Ethiopia Gives and Gives 
To Fill Fields of the Pharaohs 


Once again last week, Nationalist 
passions overflowed along the banks 
of the Nile. 

On his way to open an international 
surgical congress at the Egyptian Uni- 
versity, Premier Nessim Pasha sudden- 
ly found his car surrounded by yap- 
ping, menacing students. 

“Traitor!” they yelled. “Death to 
the English! Long live Fuad, King of 
Egypt and the Sudan!” 


A brick struck a fender, another 
glanced off the top. Nessim said the 
Egyptian equivalent of ‘Home, James,” 
and left the 600 surgeons from 39 
countries to open their convention 
without him. This they did, after rag- 
ing students forced them to stand two 
minutes in silent tribute to Wafdists 
killed in recent riots. 


Later 2,000 youths overwhelmed po- 
lice. It took the glint of steel army 
helmets and a shower of bird shot to 
halt them. Half a hundred went to 
the hospital. 


WaRNING: Britain massed more 
troops in Egypt and sent the awesome 
battle cruiser Renown steaming from 
Gibraltar to Alexandria as an ad- 
ditional hint that the Watdists must be 
patient. 
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Recently King Fuad promised them 
to return the 1923 constitution “after 
due negotiations with Britain.” But 
the Nationalists demand more: they 
want the vital Sudan Valley under 
Egyptian, instead of Anglo-Egyptian, 
administration. 

Only the most visionary thought 
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Looking Up Egypt’s Old Man River 


Britain would ever abandon control of 
Old Man River Nile. For a century 
the Eastern Hemisphere’s longest 
waterway has aptly represented the 
British Lion’s tail. How sensitive a 
tail, the French discovered by stepping 
on it. 


FasHopa: On a sizzling day in June, 
1898, Col. Jean-Baptiste Marchand 
hoisted the Republic’s Tricolor over a 
collection of mud-huts 1,500 miles up 
the Nile from Cairo and some 200 west 
of the present Ethiopian boundary. 

To Fashoda he had led 120 scraggly 
Senegalese troops in a 15-month trek 
from Brazzaville, near the Atlantic. 





His orders: to claim a belt of territory 
linking French Equatorial Africa and 
French Somaliland. 

His sudden appearance on the Nile 
electrified London. The press, howling 
against this “scum of the desert,” urged 
war with France. Horatio Kitchener, 
hardly rested from his whirlwind con- 
quest of Khartum, steamed up to 
Fashoda with five boatloads of troops. 
The British fleet deployed along the 
French coasts, much as it bristles in 
the Mediterranean today. 

For three months Europe quailed. 
War seemed inevitable. Then—in token 
of French surrender—Marchand struck 
the Tricolor, accepted a whisky-and- 
soda in Kitchener’s camp, and hurried 
humbly across Ethiopia to Jibuti. 


WATER: Immediately Britain speed- 
ed up measures to assure dominion 
of Africa’s richest river basin—which 
means life to some 14,000,000 Egyptians 
and prosperity to the cotton mills of 
Manchester. 

Engineers drafted and started to 
build an imposing succession of dams 
and barrages to control the floodings 
of the 4,000-mile-long Nile and its in- 
numerable tributaries (See map). By 
1902 the huge Aswan dam held back 
one billion cubic meters of water in a 
200-mile reservoir. 

By 1937 the British hope to com- 
plete an even greater dam. The Jebel 
Aulia will hold water for 300 miles 
back of Khartum. But those who di- 
rect Egyptian destinies will not be con- 
tent until a wall of steel and concrete 
impounds the waters of Lake Tana, 
source of the Blue Nile. 


Sitt: For centuries credulous Egyp- 
tian fellaheens, padding about in their 
tiny rice plots, have cast grateful eyes 
toward Ethiopia. They believe a myth 
—that the Son of Solomon could de- 
stroy Egypt by shutting off the Blue 
Nile as one turns "off a tap. 

This river, though shorter than its 
lazy brother, the White Nile, con- 
tributes more than half the water that 
irrigates Egypt. It also carries down 
from Ethiopia most of the sediment 
which for untold generations has fer- 
tilized the fields of Pharaoh. 

Both streams, rising with the Cen- 
tral African rainy season, flood in late 
Summer and Fall. The shallow White 
Nile (Bahr-el-Jebel) meanders in a 
600-mile labyrinth of swamps, losing 
half the water it takes from Lakes 
Victoria and Albert. The Blue Nile 
rages out of Lake Tana, 6,000 ft. above 
sea level, collecting tons of silt from 
its numberless tributaries in the wild 
Ethiopian hills. It arrives at Khartum 
with enough force to hold back the 
White Nile for two months, aggravat- 
ing that river’s loss of water. 


Contrary to the fellaheens’ supersti- 
tion, a Lake Tana dam would prove 4 
double boon. It would relieve pressure 
at Khartum, allowing the White Nile to 
flow faster. And it would assure much- 
needed irrigation for the Spring crops. 
On these the population—increasing at 
the rate of 300,000 a year—must more 
and more depend. 

Mussolini knows this, too. 
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IOWA: Democratic Defendants in ‘Graft? Probe Go 


Free; GOP Prosecutor Gets an Income Tax Attachment 


For almost a year the faces of Iowa 
Democrats have been as long as the 
corn of their State is tall. 

First the chairman of the State Cen- 
tral Committee “forgot” to report 1934 
campaign expenses and had to resign. 
Then the Liquor Commission’s chief 
was convicted of selling labels at cut- 
rate prices to his friends. But Verne 
Marshall, muckraking editor of The 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, did most to in- 
sure a bleak Democratic Winter. From 


his researches into a Woodbury County. 


(Sioux City) illegal slot-machine ring, 
he piled up evidence which jogged a 
Grand Jury into record-breaking ac- 
tion. 

Faced with ouster proceedings, the 
County Attorney and the Public Safety 
Commissioner—both Democrats—has- 
tened to resign. Then a swift succes- 
sion of indictments descended on other 
Democrats: On the State’s Attorney 
General, Edward L. O’Connor, for 
“conspiracy to operate ... gambling 
houses”; on O’Connor’s first assistant, 
on one of his special agents, and on 
the State Treasurer—for a variety of 
unsavory charges. In addition, minor 
officials and an army of small-time 
racketeers stood variously indicted for 
perjury, obstruction of justice, and a 
deluge of other counts. 


VMournincG: Gloom enshrouded occu- 
pants of the State House, from Gov. 
Clyde L. Herring down to the door- 
man. In the New Deal landslides of 
1932 and 1934, Iowa had deserted its 
ancient Republican allegiance. But if 
the GOP could prove the Democratic 
atmosphere corrupt as well as rare, 
the voters might flock back to the 
Republican feld in 19356. 

“Don’t worry,” a visiting Oklahoma 





NEWS-WEEK FROM SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 
Judge Earl Peters: He Banged 
a vel for Seven Weeks 


Democrat consoled, “that’s the way it 
was in our State. Many indicted, most 
reelected. To be a respected public of- 
ficial one should be indicted.” 


InN1QUITIES: For special prosecutor of 
Democrat iniquities, the county picked 
H. M. Havner, once Iowa’s Republican 
Attorney General. In mid-November he 
lugged his evidence into court against 
Attorney General O’Connor, first of the 
defendants on trial. Diligently he la- 
bored to convince a Sioux City jury 
that O’Connor had extorted huge sums 
in “protection” money from slot-ma- 
chine operators. 

Right at the start, the defense got 
its first and best break. Because the 
testimony “might incriminate me and 
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Edward L. O’Connor: At- 


torney General on Trial 


hold me up to public ignominy,” Max 
Duckworth, the County Attorney who 
had flied under fire, refused to take the 
stand. Much of the prosecution’s case 
rested on his previous disclosures of 
$500 monthly which he had collected in 
slot-machine tribute. 

Judge Earl Peters packed the re- 
luctant witness off to jail, where he 
spent four hours in meditation. The 
State Supreme Court let him out on 
an appeal of constitutional privilege, 
then sent him back to await its deci- 
sion. 

In the court room, the case dragged 
on for seven weeks. Havner, unper- 
turbed by Federal attachment of his 
salary for income tax delinquency, 
pounded grimly at 144 witnesses. The 
jury blinked over 1,052 exhibits. Theme 
song of O’Connor’s defense: Political 
persecution. 


FaTicuE: The labor of the legal 
mountain resulted in the traditional 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Verne Marshall: He Pulled In- 
dictments From Slot Machines 


mouse. Locked in their chambers, the 
jury pondered for 50 hours. They voted 
four ballots, each time 10-2 for acquit- 
tal, then gave up. Early last week, 
Judge Peters wearily declared a mis- 
trial. : . 

The Judge was no wearier than Sioux 
City, which had footed the $50,000 bill 
for the “graft” probe. 

Special Prosecutor Havner promptly 
got his walking papers. Duckworth 
came out of jail, two pounds heavier. 
Insiders believed County Attorney Mau- 
rice Rawlings, in desperation, would 
move to quash all indictments against 
O’Connor and the 41 other defendants. 

One zealous public servant, however, 
failed to tack to the turnabout wind. 
Shortly before the O’Connor jury sur- 
rendered, Police Inspector Joe Young 
popped up with charges of a brand-new 
slot-machine racket among Iowa offi- 
cials. Last week Joe Young lost his job. 


FUNDS: Big Businessmen Helped 
Pack Liberty League’ s War Chest 


“Instead of dilly-dallying, the Demo- 
cratic Party ought to fight the hell out 
of them!” 

Maury Maverick, Liberal-Democratic 
Congressman from Texas, spoiled the 
start of his New Year by reading the 
American Liberty League’s financial 
report for 1935, filed last week in the 
House of Representatives. He found 
that the league, incessant New Deal 
critic, received $483,000 in loans and 
gifts last year—$76,000 more than the 
Republican National Committee, and 
only $42,000 less than the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Many another Democrat pounced on 
the big names behind the big numbers 
in the league report. Fat bankrolis 
peeled fastest to help Jouett Shouse 
hammer the Administration. All but 
$35,000 came in chunks of $100 or 
more. From Irenee du Pont, financial 
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power behind the league’s birth in 1934, 
it borrowed $79,750 last year. Lamont 
du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and chairman of General 
Motors, loaned it $10,000. Other du 
Ponts lent $24,756 and gave $23,500 
outright. John J. Raskob, General 
Motors director, loaned $10,000. Al- 
fred P. Sloan Jr., General Motors presi- 
dent, lent $10,000 and _ contributed 
$5,000. Ernest T. Weir, steel executive, 
gave $5,000. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
league expenditures of $390,000 in- 
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CieAN-UP: Last week Bigelow, at the 
sober age of 66, rebelled again. Single- 
handed, as one of the city’s nine Coun- 
cilmen—all newly elected—he dead- 
locked a vote and kept Cincinnati with- 
out a Mayor. 

Ever since the crusading young 
Charter Party kicked a gang of cor- 
rupt Republican wardheelers out of 
City “Haul” ten years ago, Cincinnati 
has enjoyed nationwide fame for clean 
government. Charterites installed traf- 
fic-lights so police could devote some 
time to criminals, converted a politics- 


BS 
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Cincinnati’s City Hall: The Mayor’s Quarters Are Empty 


cluded $54,000 in salary and expenses 
to Shouse, its organizer and president. 
But the league, like the Republicans, 
ended 1935 well in the black. The 
Democrats, showing a surplus of $23,- 
000 for the year, still owed $415,000 in 
old debts. 


OHIO: Ex-Preacher Would Rather 
Have TV A Power Than a Mayor 


Among his fellow’ Cincinnatians, 
Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow has a reputa- 
tion for rebellion. 

In 1909, he revolted against the con- 
servatism of his brother clerics—and 
leased his Congregationalist church on 
Vine Street to a hoochie-koochie bur- 
lesque show. 

During the war, Bigelow, speaking in 
Covington, Ky., complained against fill- 
ing French cemeteries. with young 
American soldiers. A patriotic mob 
horse-whipped him “in the name of 
Belgian women and children.” 


ridden civil service into a non-partisan 
system, balanced the budget, and paid 
off huge slices of the public debt. By 
1935 Cincinnati had the lowest tax rate 
and the best credit of any city its size 
(450,000) in the country. 

At last November’s biennial election, 
however, the Charterites slightly re- 
laxed their campaign vigilance. Bige- 
low, outliving war memories, ran for 
Councilman as an independent—and as 
a friend of Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin. Advocating municipally-controlled 
utilities, he won a smashing victory. 
For the first time Charterites failed to 
return a majority. In the new Council 
they and the Republicans had four 
members apiece. Bigelow held the 
ninth—and—deciding—-vote. 


When the Council sat down last 
week to choose a Mayor from its own 
ranks, the militant preacher promptly 
started fulfilling his pre-election 
pledges: He would support whichever 
faction aided his fight for extension of 
Tennessee Valley electric power into 


the city. All he wanted was control 
of the Public Utilities Commission. 

On the cleric’s TVA ambitions the 
Council turned thumbs down. In re- 
turn—on fifteen ballots before adjourn- 
ment—Herbert S. Bigelow voted for 
himself as Mayor. 

In Cincinnati, the real boss is not the 
Mayor—who kisses babies, lays corner- 
stones, and acts merely as titular ex- 
ecutive—but the City Manager, an ap- 
pointed, non-partisan official. Never- 
theless resentment flared against the 
deadlock when rumors cropped up: 
Bigelow, prior to the Council meeting, 
had secretly dickered with Russell Wil- 
son, Charterite mayoralty candidate, 
to exert party influence in getting mu- 
nicipal jobs for the clergyman’s friends. 

Against these charges the gray- 
haired pastor entered swift denials. 
Contemptuously he labelled the role of 
Mayor a “political parsley adorning 
ceremonial dinners.” Just the same, if 
his utility campaign were thwarted, he 
would continue writing his own name 
on the ballot. 


® In Marion, another Ohio city, mayor- 
al eccentricities last week again set 
presses grinding. 

F. C. Smith, Republican Mayor, 
turned back into the public funds his 
$200 a month salary. He disclaimed 
philanthropic motives: “I did not seek 
the position for personal gain.” 


DRIVING: 15 Years of Motors 
Killed More Than 4 Big Wars 


If a gigantic fleet of automobiles 
sped through Wyoming, Utah and Ne- 
vada, injuring every human being; and 
if the cars then drove back and forth 
through Santa Fe and Albuquerque, 
N. M., until they had killed all the in- 
habitants—the result would just about 
equal 1935’s toll of traffic accidents. 

















THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Delivered annual “State of the Union’ mes- 
sage before joint session of Congress (see 
page ae 

Sent annual budget message to Congress (see 
page 10). 

SENATE: 
Convened at noon, Jan. 3 (see page 7), 
Received Pittman neutrality bill. 
HOUSE: 


Convened at noon, Jan. 3. 
Received neutrality and bonus bills. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Attorney General Cummings, in annual re- 
port to Congress, asked legislation requir- 
ing nationwide registratiun of all revolvers 
and pistols. 

State Department announced entry of 17,29) 
quota immigrants during fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1935, only 11 per cent of total! al- 
lowed by law. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, in annual report 
to Congress, announced attainment of goal 
set two years ago: unemployment and o/d- 
age insurance (Social Security Act); labor 
disputes legislation (National Labor Re- 
lations Act); development of United 
States Employment Service (Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act); and more cooperation between 
Federal and State labor agencies, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 2) 


TROOOUNEN | n a:0 6:4 6bs cs des sbatres $1,910,063,535.86 
Expenditures ...cccsccscesess $3,804,120,414.74 
pn | | PVE TELTLT LTTE Lie $2,285,184,859.53 
Deficit, fiscal year......s.++-- $1,894,056,875.88 
PuBblip TOM occ ccc checcesves $30,560,982,651.94 
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From the National Safety Council 
last week came final figures for the 
year; Automobile injuries totaled 1,- 
250,000; deaths reached an all-time 
high—36,400. In the fifteen-year pe- 
riod since 1920, motor vehicles had 
killed 388,000 Americans, one-third 
more than died in the country’s four 
major wars. 

Last year motor cars brought death 
to 28 persons out of every 100,000. Of 
the nation’s bigger cities, Camden, 
N. J., proved the most dangerous— 
with an auto mortality rate of 74.7; 
safest were Milwaukee, with 11.2, and 
Providence, with 7. Both credited their 
records to good street-lighting, large 
corps of motorcycle patrolmen, and 
heavy penalties for traffic-law viola- 
tors—including suspension of drivers’ 
licenses in flagrant cases. 


CRUSADES: For cutting the nation’s 
traffic toll, safety leaders this year 
bank on continuation of the great wave 
of campaigns which just got under 
way as 1935 ended. 

In a score of cities, newspapers are 
giving their readers the creeps by fol- 
lowing the example of The Reader’s 
Digest, which last August printed “— 
And Sudden Death.” The article, by 
J. C. Furnas, described with nauseat- 
ing vividness the results of highway 
accidents. It caught the nation’s eye. 
Authorities in 40 States ordered copies 
and distributed them to drivers. Two 
thousand newspapers reprinted the ar- 
ticle in full. 

Since then, many of them have 
adopted The Digest’s gruesome, de- 
tailed style in describing everyday mo- 
tor accidents. But none has done a 
more thorough job than Hearst’s De- 
troit Times. Day after day across its 
front page it has spread horrendous 
accident stories and macabre pictures 
of auto-smashed corpses. 

Other phases of the anti-accident 

drive: 
* Nine committees appointed by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper at. last 
month’s Washington Safety Confer- 
ence are now working on plans for re- 
ducing traffic accidents. Among pro- 
posals: Safety classes in all schools, 
uniform traffic laws throughout the 
country, and large-scale construction 
of elevated highways. 


* Hundreds of courts have begun im- 
posing stiffer sentences on reckless 
drivers. In Chicago, Judge John Gut- 
knecht regularly compels traffic-law 
violators to visit the morgue and view 
the bodies of ex-motorists. 


* Last Summer The Hartford (Conn.) 
Times printed a blank on which read- 
ers could pledge themselves to abide by 
traffic rules and drive with caution. In 
return, the signers got windshield stick- 
ers: SAFE DRIVING PLEDGE SIGNER. By 
last week 246,000 Connecticut citizens 
had taken the pledge. In addition, over 
100 newspapers throughout the country 
i borrowed the Hartford paper’s 
idea. 


Remote Controt: Down a Chicago 
Street last week rolled a driverless car 
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The National Safety Council Wars Against Needless Crack-Ups 


Object Lesson for Pedestrians and Motorists 
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—with its owner, Edward Sargent, 
perched on the rear spare tire. 

After his car slambanged into two 
others at an intersection, Sargent ex- 
plained: ‘““My engine stalled and I got 
out to crank it. The darn thing started 
in gear and knocked me down. It 
passed right: over me, and when I got 
up all I could catch was the spare 
tire. Once I got on that there was no- 
where else I could go.” 

Police charged Sargent with driving 
while intoxicated. ‘You can’t do that,” 
he protested. “I will admit, maybe, I 
was intoxicated, but nobody can ever 
prove I was driving.” 


* 
ROOSEVELTS: Garner Misses His 


Bedtime to Be President’s Guest 


Ida Allen uses a 24-foot $5,000 elec- 
tric stove. She needs it. On routine 
days the chief White House cook and 
her assistants must feed at least 60 
people—the Presidential family and a 
White House staff of 58. Official par- 
ties more than double the number. 


One evening last week Ida Allen’s 
army marched and counter-marched 
through the new White House kitchens 
—completely modernized by a $150,000 
PWA. project last Fall. From refrig- 
erators to range to steam table to 
dumbwaiters, the staff expertly shuf- 
fled gallons of soup, dozens of ducks, 
bushels of vegetables. 


Upstairs in the State Dining Room 
86 guests sat down at the U-shaped 
table with the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. On Mrs. Roosevelt’s right 
sat the guest of honor, Vice President 
John Nance Garner. On her left was 
William E. Borah, oldest Senator in 
point of service, and candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 
The President, at the other end of the 
horseshoe, leaned across the opening 
to josh the Senator about candidacies. 


® From the First Lady of the Land to 
the First Lady of Georgia went an in- 
vitation for tea at the White House 








The Postoffice of Santa Claus, Indiana: Business Boomed at Christmas 


this week. Mrs. Eugene Talmadge, 
whose Governor-husband spouts louder 
criticism of the New Deal than any 
other man in public life, promptly de- 
clined: “I have to get my farm started. 
I won’t have time for tea.” 


® The very day Mrs. Roosevelt made 
her resolution, she became busier than 
ever. Her new daily newspaper column, 
“My Day,” made its first appearance. 
United Feature Syndicate, which dis- 
tributes the articles, advertised in Edi- 
tor and Publisher, newspaper trade 
journal: “All those who admire the 
Roosevelts will find new satisfaction in 
this daily chronicle—All others will 
read it to follow Mrs. Roosevelt’s latest 
activities.” 


® Early in the 17th century Claes Mar- 
tenez van Roosevelt, the President’s 
earliest known ancestor, sailed from 
Holland to New Amsterdam—now New 


York—with his wife Jannetje. Last 
week The Netherlands located the 
Roosevelts’ ancestral home. At Oud- 


vossemeer they found the family’s coat 
of arms in the local church. One 
“Klass” Roosevelt and his wife, Jan- 
netje, they said, had left Oudvossemeer 
for the Colonies in 1649, 


INDIANA: Case of Santa Claus 
Vs. Santa Claus of Santa Claus 


A peaceful South Indiana community 
suffered last week from an unusual 
complaint: Too many Santa Clauses. 


In the village of Santa Claus, a 
citizen who had legally changed his 
name to Mr. Santa Claus did a boom- 
ing business before Christmas answer- 
ing letters and selling Kris Kringle 
buttons. But soon two additional 
namesakes—Santa Claus, Inc., and 
Santa Claus of Santa Claus, Inc., rival 
toy and candy companies—began pull- 
ing each other’s commercial beards. 

Last week the competing Santa 
Clauses took to the law. Santa Claus, 
Inc., first in the field, sought to make 
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Santa Claus of Santa Claus, Inc., 
change its name. Santa Claus of Santa 
Claus, Inc., charged Santa Claus, Inc., 
with putting up a 25-foot, 20-ton Santa 
Claus statue on land leased to Santa 
Claus of Santa Claus, Inc. At its Janu- 
ary term the Spencer County Court 
will hear the arguments of Santa 
Claus’s Santa Clauses. 


CRIME: Chicago Police Nab the 
Last of the Terrible Touhys 


To the tough Touhy mob, Al Ca- 
pone’s beer-running gangsters were 
just a bunch of silk-underweared sis- 
sies. Back when Scarface Al was a 
dreaded underworld figure, not a mere 
number in Alcatraz Island prison, Ter- 
rible Tommy Touhy and his four broth- 
ers kicked the Capones out of Chi- 
cago’s northwest side. 

During the last years of prohibition 
the Touhy brothers strutted at the 
head of a criminal army 200-strong. 
But suddenly their luck broke. John 
ran into Capone bullets. Joseph died 
in a roadhouse brawl. Eddie disap- 
peared—probably into a quicklime 
grave at the end of a gang “ride.” 
Roger got 99 years for kidnaping 
John “Jake the Barber” Factor. Only 
Tommy remained—furtively dodging 
police who wanted him for $312,000 
mail robberies in Minneapolis and Sac- 
ramento, Calif. in 1933. 

Last week Postal Inspectors heard 
Tommy had slipped back into Chicago. 
Before dawn one morning they burst 
into a little third-floor flat—ready to 
shoot it out with a quick-triggered 
desperado. They found a trembling, 
palsied invalid, too feeble to grasp the 
pistol near his shaking hand. 

Police lodged the ague-wracked 


gangster in the jail hospital. This week 
his lawyer began a fight to prevent 
the Minnesota extradition of what re- 
mained of Terrible Tommy. But the 
prisoner had no hope of beating the 
rap: “It’s a hell of an end to a family, 
isn’t it?” 
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FRAN CE: Senate and Chamber Haggle All Through 
Night, Then Pass a Budget Which Balances—on Paper 


Uniformed sergeants-at-arms yawned 
in the empty galleries. In the great 
well of the Chamber only a few weary 
Deputies lounged. New Year’s Eve 
revels lured hundreds of legislators 
from an old battle-ground—the budget 
vote. 

Five times during the night Marcel 
Regnier, Finance Minister, bundled his 
figures together and sped by govern- 
ment motor to the Senate. In the Rue 
de Tournon nearby, Foyot’s served its 
noted dishes to gourmets. But on 
Regnier’s appearances, elderly Senators 
drifted from the restaurant to the 
legislative palace. When he shuttled 
back to the Chamber, a few Deputies 
in dinner jackets dropped in from late 
parties. 

The two houses haggled intermin- 
ably. At one time the Senate approved 
a record deficit of 125,000,000 francs 
($8,250,000). Then it cut the agri- 
culture appropriation. The Chamber 
accepted the cut, but added more than 
$3,000,000 for public works. Finally, 
at 8:10 New Year’s morning, bored- 
looking Senators accepted a final com- 
promise, and the 1936 budget passed. 

It showed a surplus of 12,078,541 
francs ($797,183), with estimated in- 
come of 40,449,887,066 ($2,669,692,326) 
and expenditures of 40,437,808,525 
francs ($2,668,894,362). Of the total, 
the public debt will gobble up more 
than a billion dollars. The War Min- 
istry gets $288,474,790; Public Works, 
$179,771,011; and the Navy, $90,568,- 
830. 

The balanced columns did not take 
into account the extraordinary budget, 
a convenient catch-all containing $396,- 
000,000, largely for military expendi- 
tures. And the chances are that 1936 
income will fall far below the esti- 
mates. Moreover, the decree-law econo- 
mies by which Laval hoped to lop 
$660,000,000 from the 1935 deficit 
saved only a quarter of that sum. In 
the resulting financial jam the Treasury 
has already borrowed a billion francs 
($66,000,000) more than the fifteen 
billions the law allows. 

Laval, worn out by the long fight in 
Parliament, beamed because his budget 
balanced on paper. At 8:20 A.M. he 
rose to read President Albert Lebrun’s 
decree: “The 1935 extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Chamber and the Senate is 
and remains ended.” 


BESSON: of Philibert, 
Deputy, Linguist and Slippery Fugitive 


Confessions 


SPEAKS ENGLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
PORTUGUESE, PATOIS. 

The dialect of which Philibert Besson 
boasts on his: calling -card:preved in- 
valuable. His provincial accent and old 
Peasant disguise opened to him every 
farmhouse in southern France during 
ten months’ wandering. 


Out on bail following his arrest last 
month for fraud, the colorful ex-Deputy 
told Vu, Paris weekly, how he outwitted 
all the police of France. Sometimes he 
traveled as a workman, a beggar, or a 
cure: “You can’t imagine how well a 
cassock protects!” 

The police, panting on his trail, 
brought a search warrant for one house 
where Philibert lay in hiding. He raced 
across the court to a barn—for which 
they held no warrant—and hid in the 
hay. They tramped through the fields 
that night. From the haymow Philibert 
lovingly looked on “while the gen- 
darmes gendarmed.” 

When an inspector’s little Renault 
blocked the road, the quarry leaped 
from a friend’s auto and swam the cold 
Loire. Occasionally he slept in the 
snow. Once he offered a conductor a 
Deputy’s pass, invalid after his expul- 
sion from the Chamber. “But why do 
you hide the name with your thumb?” 
“Because—because I am Philibert Bes- 
son.” No man to look for trouble, the 
trainman subsided. 


Five or six thousand Mobile Guards 
drawn from southern cities looked for 
the ex-Deputy in St. Etienne, where he 
had impudently informed the prefect of 
his presence. They stopped every car. 
Finally an officer halted one auto, in- 









































spected the driver’s identity card, and 
passed it. “The gendarme who had his 
head 50 centimeters from mine,” Phili- 
bert related, ‘“‘could not think that the 
lady——a little ripe, well made up, wear- 
ing a smart beret and protected from 
the cold by a lovely fox—that this lady 
was Philibert Besson in person.” 


TARDIEU: Fiery Tory Ex-Premier Quits 
Rightist Group Whose Head Went Left 


That “typical American business- 
man,” Andre Tardieu, three times Pre- 
mier of France, was three times de- 
feated by the Left. His contemptuous 
hatred of radicals stands out in a no- 
toriously bad disposition. It inspired 
his refusal to serve with Left-Wingers 
in Premier Laval’s coalition. 

Last week it led to his resignation 
from the Chamber of Deputies’ Center 
Republican group. Paul Reynaud, its 
president, had joined Socialists in at- 
tacking Laval’s foreign policy. As a 
result, the opposition nearly overthrew 
the Premier. 

Tardieu publicized his exit with a 
blast at Reynaud in Le Jour, Rightist 
newspaper. He also aimed his guns 
across the Channel. Britain, he de- 
clared, had persistently killed French 
attempts to organize sanctions. 

“Great Britain has_ since’ then 
changed her mind, which is this friend- 
ly country’s right. But it is also our 
right to recognize that this brusque 
change constitutes an injustice to Italy, 
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a danger to peace, and risk of failure 
to the covenant.” 
Center Republican politicians, re- 


| garding Reynaud’s jaunt to the Left 


as treason, forced his resignation. They 
begged Tardieu to reconsider his, and 
talked of naming him president. But 
‘the irritable statesman, who has the 
proverbial strength of the lone wolf 
in French politics, withdrew quietly to 
the Riviera to plan an independent 
comeback, 


U.S.S.R.: ‘State Foe’ Scions May Go 
To College—If They Can Spell 


Official figures tell a startling story 
of Red educational progress. In 1913 
Czarist Russia was only 30 per cent lit- 
erate, ranking with Portugal and Mex- 
ico. In 1935, Soviet leaders claim, 95 
per cent of the population could read 
and write, a figure comparable to the 
literacy of the United States. More- 
over, teachers in the sprawling union of 
republics had to contend with 150 lan- 
guages and dialects. 

But the learning forced on millions of 
Russians was long denied to “State ene- 
mies” and their descendants. Not until 
early last year did Moscow permit chil- 
dren of kulaks (relatively wealthy 
peasants) and other dissentients to en- 
ter the lower grades. The new pupils 
helped swell primary school attendance 
in 1935 to 26,750,000. But they faced 
cheerless futures. Neither State uni- 
versities nor technical schools would 
admit relatives of the socially damned. 

Last week the government offered 
higher education to all young Russians 
regardless of their parents’ status. 
Anybody who can pass examinations 
may enter technical schools or univer- 
sities. Officials warned that the grading 
of such tests would not follow the meth- 
ods employed in some of the lower 
schools. One teacher, cited as a dis- 
graceful example, ignored 50 mistakes 
in a spelling quiz of 100 words—and 
marked the paper “excellent.” 


BRITAIN: New Year Honors for 
Suffragette, Pianist and Prince 


Dame Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire: Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst. 

Far down on the list of King George’s 
New Year honors the 56-year-old 
woman’s name leapt out with the no- 
tation: For public and social services. 
Thirty years ago those services landed 
her—dripping blood—in jail. 

The daughter of the great Emmeline 
had unfurled a “Votes for Women” 
banner at a political rally and heckled 


“Sir Edward Grey: “If the Liberal Party 


is returned to power, will they take 


“steps to give votes for women?” Mad- 


dened Englishmen clawed the girl and 
her fellow-suffragettes. Six stalwarts 
carried her down the aisle and kicked 
her out. On the street, she was ar- 


— charged with assaulting the po- 
ice. 





EUROPEAN 
Christabel Pankhurst’s Activities 
for Women’s Suffrage . 


INTERNATIONAL 
. .« And Patriotism Earned 
Her the Title of Dame 


Money Payments Bill, 


Thereafter, Christabel and her friends 
banged the knocker at 10 Downing 
Street, interrupted Parliament, smashed 
innumerable windows, set fires, chained 
themselves to the gates of Bucking- 
ham Palace. Until the war, they suf- 
fered violence and imprisonment. Dame 
Christabel’s plump intelligent face still 
hints at hunger strikes and the horror 
of forcible feeding. 

In 1914, like other militant suffra- 
gettes, Miss Pankhurst flung her energy 
into war work. After they won the 
vote in 1918, she abandoned politics. 
Now she preaches the second coming 
of Christ. 

The honors list also included Myra 
Hess, Britain’s greatest woman pianist, 
who became—for services to music—a 
Commander of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The Grand Cross of the 
same order went to Sir Sidney Barton, 
His Majesty’s Minister to Ethiopia. 
The King’s second son, Duke of York 
and officer in each of the defense serv- 
ices, got three promotions—Vice Ad- 
miral, Lieutenant General, and Air 
Marshal—in one day. 


MacDONALDS: Father and Son Try to 
Draw Scots’ Votes; Daughter Draws Ale 


Ramsay MacDonald, grade _ school 
graduate, voted in 1931 to abolish uni- 
versity seats in Parliament. The Labor- 
ite Prime Minister opposed a system 
which gives university men special rep- 
resentation. Last week, no longer a 
Member of Parliament, he grabbed at a 
political straw. Rejected by his own 
constituency, he will stand at a by-elec- 
tion for a vacant Scottish University 
seat in an effort to retain his $9,000 post 
as Lord President of the Council. 

His defeated son, Malcolm, sought to 
save a $22,000 job as Dominions Secre- 
tary by a victory in the Scottish con- 
stituency of Ross and Cromarty. He 
announced his candidacy for a seat from 
which Sir Ian Macpherson—who be- 
came a Baron on the New Year honor 
list—recently resigned. Macpherson’s 
old National Liberal followers promised 
support. But local Conservatives defied 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin’s or- 
ders to back the lame duck candidate. 

Near Chequers, Summer home of 
Prime Ministers, .0ther of the clan ig- 
nored politics. MacDonald’s daughter 
Ishbel, former hostess of 10 Downing 
Street, sedately became owner and bar- 
maid of “Ye Olde Plow Inn.” 


DEBTORS: Britain Takes Another Step 


Toward Proving Poverty Isn’t a Crime 


In 1869, a year before the death of 
the crusading Charles Dickens, Britain 
passed the Act for the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt. Yet last year, 
as usual, about half the 40,000 citizens 
imprisoned throughout the nation went 
to jail for failure to pay debts. 

Non-payment of fines landed 11,000 
in cells. Another 3,000 defaulted on 
taxes. The rest either did not provide 
for estranged families or ignored court 
orders to reimburse private creditors, 
thus putting themselves in contempt. 

Last July, Parliament approved the 
permitting 
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judges to use more discretion in pass- 
ing jail sentences. The debate revealed 
that thousands didn’t pay up because 
they couldn’t. An outraged peer told 
the House that one unemployed worker 
went to jail for local taxes when he had 
no money to buy food for a wife and 
four children. A poor boy, fined 10 
shillings ($2.50) for riding a bicycle 
without a light, had to serve seven 
days. 

The new law, which became effective 
Jan. 1, gives judges power to remit 
fines when investigation reveals the 
offender cannot pay, and to accept in- 
stalments. Minors may not be im- 
prisoned without a fair chance to re- 
mit. 

A Liverpool magistrate, discharging 
thirteen New Year’s drunks with warn- 
ings, assailed the “stupid act.” He 
asked: ‘What would be the effect of 
imposing fines of 5 shillings, if: it is 
going to cost the community £2 to col- 
lect each one?” 


FLIGHT: British Reporters and News 


Cameramen Swarm ona Liverpool Dock 


From the portholes of a sturdy little 
steamer three fugitives looked out last 
week on the wintry drizzle which ob- 
scured the gray city of Liverpool. Nine 
days out of New York, they had 
reached the land which promised them 
haven. 

On the dock, 200 reporters and pho- 
tographers waited. Many had shivered 
through the night. Their equipment 
included chartered tugs, planes and 
cars, and telescopic lenses. One man, 
disguised as a dock worker, trundled 
a baggage truck which concealed a 
camera. 


The tugs and planes, hired for pos- 
sible pursuits, proved useless. The 
American Importer nosed quietly into 
the locks which lift vessels to dock 
level. Police swarmed aboard in time 
to throw off several British journalists 
who leaped from the lock wall to the 
deck. Their colleagues, denied inter- 


views with the visitors, jostled police 
who opened a lane to a warehouse. 
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Down the gangplank dashed two 
young parents. The father carried a 
child. Photographers’ bulbs flashed. 
The trio passed through the ware- 
house and entered a limousine which 
sped away escorted by police cars. 
Roaring past stop signals, the ma- 
chines quickly outdistanced automo- 
biles of frantic newspaper men who 
finally located their quarry at the 
Adelphi, Liverpool’s largest hotel. 

There the trio remained for four 
days, guarded by a detective. A 
spokesman, W. H. Gregory, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.’s London branch, gave 
out a statement that they had come 
over for “peace and rest.” On the 
second day most of the British report- 
ers departed. The Manchester Guar- 
dian, Morning Post, and other leading 
dailies demanded respect for. the 
visitors’ privacy. 

But some correspondents, including 
several Americans, hung around. They 
bribed hotel employes and even street 
workmen for information about the be- 
sieged family. It was a ditch digger 
who confirmed reports that the guests 
had left the hostelry. 

Next day Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 
and her daughter Constance sailed 
from New York aboard the Bremen. 
They planned a visit to a well-protected 
home in Wales to join harried relatives 
—Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and their son Jon. 


CANADA: The Strange Case of the 
Fisherman Who Wouldn’t Die 


Didier Fougere never admitted he 
was growing old. At 71 he kept his 
job as assistant fishery inspector and 
regularly piloted his little mail boat 
across the choppy five-mile route be- 
tween Amherst and Etang du Nord 
Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
On Dec. 21 the robust, one-legged sea- 
man completed his usual run. Next 
day he complained of a pain in his 
back. 


That night he collapsed. A _ local 
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Venezuela: Rioters Wrecked the Plaza Bolivar and Burned the Car of a Hated Andino 
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doctor pronounced him dead, and 
friends placed the unembalmed body 
in a coffin. A priest prepared to cele- 
brate the requiem mass. 

Suddenly Fougere’s wife gasped. She 
held a mirror to her husband’s mouth. 


The glass clouded. She touched his j 


It felt warm. Fougere’s 
limbs remained supple, showing no 
signs of rigor mortis. The priest 
agreed to postpone the funeral. 
Another doctor, called in to revive 
the seaman, declared him dead. The 
family refused to believe it. Eleven 
days after Fougere’s collapse his wife 
still insisted that the body held warmth. 
News of the case reached Quebec. 
Officials ordered the coroner at Am- 
herst Island to call at the little, white- 
washed home. He confirmed the two 
previous medical pronouncements. Next 
night the body stiffened. Fishermen of 
Etang du Nord walked through a 
snowstorm to bury Didier Fougere. 


forehead. 


» 
VENEZUELA: Andino No. 2 Takes 
Over the Job of the Late No. 1 


“All Andinos are not assassins; but 
all assassins are Andinos.” 

During the 27-year rule of the Dic- 
tator Juan Vicente Gomez, embittered 
citizens whispered the proverb in side- 
street cafes. After the death of the 
President a month ago they said it 
openly. Last week they shouted it in 
the white halls of the House of Con- 
gress at Caracas. They saw a chance 
to rid themselves of the mountain-born 
clique as dominating as the peaks 
which inspired its name. 


A turbulent mob filled the galleries 
of the chamber where legislators met 
to confirm the provisional appoint- 
ment of Gen. Eleazar Lopez Contre- 
ras as President. Permitted to address 
the House, a spokesman denounced the 
Congress as unconstitutional. Its mem- 
bers, he claimed, were hand-picked 
henchmen of the dead Andino leader 
and subservient to Lopez, Andino No. 2. 

Vociferous critics of the Govern- 
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ment demanded a popular election. Po- 
lice quickly hustled them out. Then 
Congress named Lopez President to 
complete Gomez’s seven-year term ex- 
piring next April. 

Next day Lopez showed unexpected 
magnaminity. His Cabinet appoint- 
ments included several liberals. He also 
freed 700 political prisoners, but 
clapped martial law on riotous cities 
where ambitious factions shot at each 
other. Refugees, who included the late 
President’s mistress and numerous il- 
legitimate offspring, waited in neigh- 
boring countries for the excitement to 
subside. 

Gen. Vincenzio Perez Soto, once a 
Gomez favorite and the new ruler’s 
most dangerous rival, got a new job. 
Lopez removed him from the Govern- 
orship of Zulia, rich oil-producing 
State, and named him head of his na- 
tive Lara. Venezuelans, knowing La- 
ran’s hatred for their fat compatriot, 
called the appointment polite assas- 
sination. 


GERMANY: Foreign Jews Invited 
To Finance Exile of Reich Jews 


For four days last week the German 
press ignored James G. McDonald’s 
scorching report on Nazi treatment 
of Jews. Then government-controlled 
newspapers took unanimous notice of 
the retiring. League of Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Ger- 
many. They complained about “perse- 
cutions” suffered by Germans since the 
Versailles Treaty. They advised the 
League to mind its own business. 

Meanwhile Nazi extremists, who pre- 
sumably included Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels, tried to pull a fast 
one on Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Reich dic- 
tator of finance and economics. Schacht 
opposes anti-Jewish discrimination as 
bad for business. His foes got police 
orders issued to revoke the licenses of 
salesmen unable to prove German citi- 
zenship—meaning 25,000 Jews. 

The tall financier had the orders 
changed: No licenses must be revoked 
for racial reasons. But his foes hoped 
to circumvent him by charging the 
Jews with “unreliability.” 

Sunday a report from London de- 
scribed another scheme for eliminating 
Jewish competition in Germany. The 
program involved wholesale deporta- 
tion of “non-Aryans” to Palestine and 
parts of the British Empire. British 
and American Jews were invited to 
finance the exodus. 

The plan seemed happily designed 
to aid German industry. Exiles could 
take their capital out of the country 
only in the form of German goods. 


F-BOATS: Germany to Have Fleets of 
Speedy Little Craft to Harass Enemy 


Pictures and terse specifications in 
the new German naval manual last 


- week stirred Russian and British ward- 


rooms to animated discussion. The 


annual revealed a few details about a 
Saucy little squadron built for future 
Baltic and North Sea battles. 
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German Navy Conscripts Train for Service in the ‘Mosquito Fleet’ 


The F-boats, designed to speed ahead 
of the main fleet and sweep up mines 
or fire torpedoes, bulk 600 tons—about 
half the size of a destroyer. Each 
craft mounts two 4.13-inch rifles and 
four 1.45-inch anti-aircraft guns. At 
least four of ten scheduled vessels, with 
an estimated speed of 30 knots, have 
been launched. 

Building plans also include a mos- 
quito fleet of torpedo-carrying speed- 
boats. Some of them will probably 
slice the waves at 40 knots. Dashing 
into a hostile fleet at night, each could 
launch enough explosive to cripple a 
battleship. 


Officers of two nations read in the 
manual a subtle compliment. The F- 
boats resemble Japan’s new mine- 
sweepers. The speedboats recall the 
dangerous little craft which take 
orders from Rome. 


JAPAN: Tokyo Streiigthens Its 
Check on Two-W ay Flow of News 


When first appointed Foreign Office 
spokesman two years ago, Eiji Amau 
proved so circumspect that he earned 
the nickname “Eye Deny.” Increased 
authority loosened his tongue and mel- 
lowed his relations with newspaper 
men. Before he reached his 47th birth- 
day he presided over the tri-weekly 
conferences like a kindly old school- 
teacher in a classroom of brightly in- 
quisitive pupils. 


Last May the usually amiable official 
scolded his guests. An international 








propaganda campaign, he charged, was 
misleading domestic readers and dis- 
crediting Japan abroad. He hinted 
that “distorted” dispatches might force 
Tokyo to set up an official bureau for 
the dissemination of incoming and out- 
going news. 


Every pupil knew what teacher 
meant. Some Japanese correspondents 
danced to neither War nor Foreign 
Office tunes. Dispassionate reporting 
of events at Mukden, Shanghai, and 
other embattled areas had long stirred 
controversy, discordant in a program 
of nationalist harmony. 


To eliminate some of the cacophony, 
the government set up Domei Tsush- 
insha (Allied News Agency) to serve 
newspapers and broadcasting stations. 
Last week Domei took over the semi- 
official Shimbun Rengo (Newspaper 
Alliance), hitherto the largest news 
agency in Japan. The new organiza- 
tion will continue to serve Rengo’s old 
foreign clients, exchanging information 
with The Associated Press, the British 
Reuters, and French Havas services. 

Such services, and a few foreign and 
domestic newspapers, maintain special 
correspondents. Nevertheless, Tokyo 
muddied important news channels. Of 
the nation’s big agencies only Nippon 
Dempo (Japanese Telegraph), which 
serves the United Press, remained out- 
side the government pool. 

Journalists predicted its early sub- 
mersion. Mitsu Naga, Dempo’s chief, 
has ideals about a free press. But col- 
leagues maintain that the taciturn old 
gentleman also has political ambitions. 
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The Bronx Undertaker, Donna Fox, Packs His Sled to Sail for 
Germany With Fellow Members of Olympic Bobsled Team 
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Mrs. Ethel B. Arnold: She Will Make Helen Bernhard, Runner-Up, and Virginia Hollinger, 
Her Professional Debut With Tilden Winner of the National Girls’ Singles Championship, «asx. 





Winter and Summer sport 
stars vied for the public's atten- 
tionlast week. Swimmers broke 
records in Florida; skaters, 
skiers and bobsledders sailed 
for Germany's Olympics : 
China and New York talked 
tennis; California and Te-ras 
rehashed the Rose Bowl ganie, 
and track fans hailed Bill 
Bonthron’s return to the cin- 
der paths. 

This is the only season of 
the year when no single major 
sport dominates athictic 
world. Besides the sports rep- 
resented by the action shots on 
these two pages, basketball and 
hockey players shot goals all 
over the country, pro golfers 
and horses struggled for prizes 
in the South and West, ba 
ball owners tried to trade bad 
ballplayers for good ones, and 
boxers and wrestlers continued 


to ruin each other’s features. 
KEYSTONE 


| Bonthron: The Miler Says He Hates Running 
Will Try to Break More Tapes Next Spring 
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Erna Kompa: Last Week 
She Broke More Records 
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New York Secretaries, Elizabeth and Erna 


Kompa: They Look and Swim Alike 
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GOLF: Even a Shattered Wrist 
Can’t Keep a Good Smith Down 





The contour of Horton Smith’s head 
suggests one of the many golf mugs 
he’s won during the past eight years. 
His jaw tapers like the stem of a trophy 
and his ears stick out like handles. 

In the Winter of 1929, long, lanky 
Smith overcame a tendency to be rat- 
tled by galleries and became the coun- 
try’s leading linksman. On his 1,300- 
mile march to glory he earned $20,000 
by finishing first in seven tournaments, 
second four times, third three times, 
and fourth twice. Experts compared 
him to golf’s better known Smiths— 
Alec and Macdonald. 

One day in 1931, after he had won. the 
qualifying medal of the San Francisco 
Open, Horton Smith climbed into Joe 
Kirkwood’s car. While the famous 
trick-shot exhibitor was backing out of 
the parking space, Smith carelessly 
stuck out his right arm. Kirkwood 
stepped on the accelerator and spurted 
in reverse. Smith’s hand struck a post, 
breaking his wrist. 

For months after that he couldn’t 
hold a club. When he did return to 
competition, his fragile wrist kept him 
from getting needed distance off the tee. 

In 1934, at Augusta, Ga., he showed a 
flash of his former skill by winning the 
Masters’s invitation from an all-star 
field, including Bobby Jones. During 
the past month, Smith, now 27, has re- 
gained his old consistent par-shooting 
form. Three weeks ago he won the 
Winter’s richest event—the Miami Bilt- 
more Open. His 281 for 72-holes was 
worth $2,500. Playing his final round 
he shot par on every hole but one. 
There he sank an 8-foot putt for a 
birdie. 


Last week the big, blond pro played 
even better. In the Pasadena Open, he 
collected $1,000 by shooting 70-69-71-69 
—total 279. 


Apparently he has no more wrist 
worries and should be a big factor in 
next Summer’s major tournaments. To 
keep in shape he will stick to his favor- 
ite beverage, a cold glass of milk. 

Like so many professional golfers 
Horton Smith started as a caddy. When 
he was 11 years old, his real estate- 
lawyer father bought a farm alongside 
the Springfield, Mo., Country Club. On 
his daily trips to and from the links, 
young Horton played the two holes that 
separated his home from the caddy 
house. 

Nothing much else interests him but 
golf. Several years ago he went sight- 
seeing’ with a group of friends in New 
York. They took an elevator to the 
rooftop of the New York Athletic Club. 
While others marveled at the view, 
Horton spied a niblick one of them had 
brought along. He borrowed it, turned 
his face from the skyscrapers, and 
practiced pitch shots. 


° 
TENNIS: Tall Boy Wonder With 


A Good Past and a Great Future 


Fred Anderson, 6-foot-6 court star 
fifteen years ago, is the tallest top-flight 
player in tennis history. The giants of 
today are dwarfs by comparison. Bill 
Tilden is only 6-feet-114; Donald Budge, 
6-feet-1; Ellsworth Vines, 6-feet-2; Les- 
ter Stoefen, 6-feet-4. 

The present-day Leaning Tower of 
Tennis is the 6-foot-4% Alfred Jarvis, 
who on New Year’s Day in a New York 
armory won the National Junior Indoor 
championship. His coach, Charles M. 
Wood, predicts a great future for him: 
“His serve has improved remarkably 
since he was boys’ champion, and his 
volleys are really expert. If he can 
learn to hit out fearlessly on his ground 
strokes, his possibilities will be un- 
limited.” 

Bet:ween the ages of 13 and 16, the 
Tenafly, N. J., boy grew a foot taller. 
He’s now at Williams College where he 
sings tenor in the glee club and boxes 
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to toughen up his gangling frame. On 
the football field he has proved himself 
a good end who can snatch passes out 
of the clouds, but he plans to quit the 
gridiron game to avoid a leg injury. 

After tennis victories, Jarvis is a 
model youth, sportingly sorry for op- 
ponents he beats. But the baby-faced 
boy wonder looks like a stretched-out 
edition of George Lott, famous court 
jester. 


SHORTS: Fanfare and Riots on 
Hockey Rink and Cricket Field 


The urge to riot is not confined to 
United States sport crowds. 


In Montreal during the holidays, 
loyal Les Canadiens rooters thought 
referees favored the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. To the hockey rink rushed 
twenty hot-tempered fans. Unable to 
get past an army of strong-armed 
ushers, they returned to their seats— 
sullenly. 


Then someone pitched a whisky 
bottle onto the ice. It splintered into 
fragments. One by one bottles rained 
from the grandstands and smashed. 

After 25 minutes, a cheer leader 
finally appealed to the crowd’s better 
side, and Toronto was allowed to com- 
plete its 2-0 victory. 


® In Cape Town, South Africa, cricket 
fans became furious last week when 
promoters postponed a match and re- 
fused to refund gate money. The mob 
marched onto the field and with their 
heels dug up the carefully prepared 
turf around the wicket. 

SaFETY: A gun will not be nearly as 
dangerous as a slippery cake of soap 
in a bathroom, ‘says the National Rifle 
Association, if people will observe a 
set of New Year’s resolutions. Some 
of them: 


I will never point my gun at any- 
thing I do not want to shoot. 





GavameaTION AL 
Horton Smith: He Collected Golf 
Money in California and Florida 
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I will never pull the trigger just for 
fun. 

I will never shoot at bottles... 
from which the bullet may glance. 


I will always put my gun through a 
fence, muzzle first, before I climb 
through. 

I will always clean my gun when I 
have finished shooting it. 


AMEN TO FOOTBALL: On the first day 
of 1936, the 1935 season finally died. 


Rose Bowl: Dark-haired Peggy Gam- 
ble, “Miss Australia,’ traveled 10,000 
miles to ride a few blocks in Pasa- 
dena’s pre-game parade. She sat on a 
kangaroo made of chrysanthemums. 


® A group of fans who had no seats 
for the game tried to sneak into the 
bowl through a sewer. They crawled 
half-a-mile underground and reached 
a point where they could hear cheers 
overhead. But the tunnel came to a 
dead end. 


® Stanford won a drab game from 
Southern Methodist, 7-0. Bill Paulman 
plunged over for the Indians’ touch- 
down and Jim Moscrip, with a big 
bandage contraption on his left knee, 
right-legged the extra point over the 
crossbars. Bobby Wilson, supposedly 
the Texans’ star, allowed a fatal quick 
kick to sail over his head and fumbled 
on the 5-yard line when his team had 
a chance to tie the score. 


Sugar Bowl: By a baseball score of 
3-2, all of which happened in two min- 
utes, Texas Christian beat Louisiana 
State in New Orleans. Sammy Baugh, 
Texas Christian, tried a pass behind 
his own goal line and was forced 
back out of the end zone, giving Loui- 
siana 2 points on a safety. Then quar- 
terback Baugh crossed up Louisiana 
State with unexpected passes and held 
the ball while Taldon Manton place- 
kicked the winning field goal from the 
26-yard line. 


Orange Bowl: In Miami, 10,000 shirt- 
sleeved fans in a broiling sun watched 
Catholic University conquer Mississip- 
pi, 20-19. 


Pineapple Bowl: In Honolulu, South- 
ern California stepped on Hawaii, 38-6. 


Sun Bowl: In El Paso, Texas, Hardin- 
Simmons and New Mexico State Col- 
lege tied 14-14. 


Dust Bowl: This game, scheduled to 
be played between two professional 
teams in Dodge City, Kan., was called 
off on account of a snowstorm. 


Chocolate Bowl: Dec. 27, in Tyler, 
Texas, the Texas College Steers 
blanked the Alabama State Hornets, 
9-0, and claimed the Negro champion- 
ship of the United States. 


East-West: At San Francisco, Calif., 
the finest collection of Eastern College 
Stars assembled in years defeated a 
Western squad, 19-3. The East, whose 
pockets were picked by a locker-room 
burglar during a practice session, 
trailed 0-3 in the final period. Then 
recovered fumbles and _ intercepted 
passes gave it three touchdowns. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Gladys Swarthout in 
A Horse Opera With Fandangos 


Last year when producers started 
grabbing right and left for opera stars 
after the phenomenal success of Grace 
Moore’s “One Night of Love,” Para- 
mount was well out front in the 
scramble. From the grab bag they 
plucked a prize that made every studio 


envious. Gladys Swarthout, the Metro- 
politan’s leading contralto, could give 
any movie star a run for her money 
when it came to beauty and glamour— 
and her voice recorded superbly. 





CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 
TOMORROW’S A HOLIDAY! (John Golden 
and Joseph Schildkraut): A melee of char- 


acters and situations that leads to no 
sound theatrical conclusion. A man must 
raise a huge sum of money within a day or 
go to jail. It eludes him like a will-o’-the- 
wisp until the final curtain. The play is 
notable for introducing a fine German 
comédian, Curt Bois. 


SCREEN 


FIRST A GIRL (Gaumont-British): The ver- 
satile English comedienne, Jessie Matthews, 
dances and sings expertly through a rather 
dull plot. Disguised as a boy, she smokes 
cigars with sad results and gets into some 
compromising situations. Her husband, 
Sonnie Hale, is a good foil for her comedy. 





Wisely, Paramount realized that the 
public had tired of the hackneyed opera 
plot—a struggling singer trying to 
break into opera—which other studios 
had used for their stars. For Miss 
Swarthout they decided to try some- 
thing new. They selected the late 
David Belasco’s dramatic hit of many 
years ago, “Rose of the Rancho,” 
altered it, and had music written— 
eleven songs in all. The lovely Miss 
Swarthout makes her movie debut in 
what unfortunately turns out to be a 
horse opera with Spanish fandangos. 
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Gladys Swarthout: Her: First Movie Vehicle Is a Spanish Thriller 


The plot goes back to the middle of 
last century, when California became 
part of the Union. Lawless govern- 
ment agents make life miserable for 
the old Spanish grandees. They raid 
their homes, claim their property, and 
turn out the families whose land had 
been granted by the King of Spain. 
Rosita (Miss Swarthout), the daughter 
of noble Spanish settlers, heads a group 
of vigilantes who reply with counter 
attacks. 

The government sends a secret agent 
(John Boles) to rout out the trouble- 
making representatives of the law. Be- 
tween singing and whistling to Rosita 
and bouncing around on a horse, he 
straightens out everything. 

With all the mad night rides, shoot- 
ing and general Wild West atmosphere, 
Paramount could easily cut their pic- 
ture into twelve episodes and make an 
old-fashioned serial thriller of it. 



















EDUCATION 





PITTSBURGH: Professors’ Group 
Taboos ‘Cathedral of Learning’ 


One day Frank Lloyd Wright, pa- 
triarch of modern architecture, stood 
gazing at the $8,500,000 uncompleted 
University of Pittsburgh. Carefully his 
eyes traced the Cathedral of Learning’s 
Gothic outline from the ground to the 
pinnacle above its 41 stories. Then he 
slowly shook his white head: “That’s 
the most stupendous ‘Keep Off the 
Grass’ sign I’ve ever seen.” 

Last week the University received 
another criticism not so easily disre- 
garded. The American Association of 
University Professors—-comprising 12,- 
000 members from 450 colleges and 
universities voted unanimously to black- 
list the Pittsburgh institution. 

The stigma is a moral one. By its 
action the association, top-notch or- 
ganization of college and university 
teachers, will not accept any new mem- 
bers from Pittsburgh—in addition to 
the 85 now affiliated—nor may its mem- 
bers accept teaching jobs there with- 
out forfeiting their association member- 
ship, a thing few professors would 
care to do. 


BLACKLIST: Never before has the as- 
sociation proscribed so large a univer- 
sity, though four other institutions are 
now on the ineligible list. The United 
States Naval Academy, Rollins College, 
Brenau College and De Pauw Universi- 
ty are all in the association’s bad 
graces because of “unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of tenure” under which profes- 
sors are engaged and dismissed. De 
Pauw, however, smarting under the dis- 
grace, has drawn up new rules of 
tenure and will probably be reinstated 
before next September. 


Suppression: After a year’s investi- 
gation, which included interviewing 100 
faculty members, the association 
charged that “an atmosphere of fear, 
uncertainty and intimidation surrounds” 
Pittsburgh University, where there is 
not only “suppression of academic ex- 
pression on social and economic issues” 
but even “suppression of freedom of 
speech about the administration of or- 
dinary university affairs.” 

“We are not branding the university 
as a whole,” declared Dr. Ralph E. 
Himstead of Syracuse University, who 
headed the investigation committee. 
“We are merely branding its present 
administration.” 


The “present administration” at 
Pittsburgh is really one man: “Chan- 
cellor John G. Bowman. He believes 
thoroughly in his right to hire and fire 
faculty members. In the past five years 
25 have been fired and 59 have resigned 
—some out of sympathy, others under 
pressure. 


CHANCELLOR: Born on an Iowa prairie 
farm, Bowman gained local fame as. a 
flutist. One day, brooding over a clump 
of raspberry bushes, he longed to be a 
poet. Instead—after graduating from 
the State University of Iowa—he be- 
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Pittsburgh University: Classroom Floors 4, 5 and 6 Are Completed 


came a teacher. When he taught at 
Columbia, Dr. Nicholas Murray Bucler 
saw administrative genius in him and 
backed him as secretary of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Later he went home as 
head of his alma mater. Two years of 
bickering with trustees made him glad 
to accept a call from the American 
College of Surgeons to direct its na- 
tionwide campaign for better hospital 
equipment. 

At this time Bowman went to Pitts- 
burgh, where he dined with a group of 
men he supposed were interested in 
hospitals. Next day he found out they 
were Pittsburgh University trustees, 
and they asked him to build up their 
fast dying institution. He balked at 
returning to academic work, but his 
friend Dr. William Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minn., settled the matter. “If you were 
my boy I’d make you go,” he said. 
“You were made for that job.” 

In 1921 Bowman accepted the job 
at $35,000 a year—since cut to $31,500. 
He scowled when he saw the university 
plant. What Pittsburgh needed, he de- 
cided, was a symbol: Something fine 
and towering that would lift citizens’ 





thoughts and ideals into the heavens— 
a skyscraper, a Cathedral of Learning! 

Twice a week for three months An- 
drew W. Mellon—one of the univer- 
sity’s trustees—frowned on Bowman’s 
pleas for $1,500,000 to buy the site he 
wanted. Finally the financier softened: 
“Well, you’ve done it. You’re the most 
persistent man I’ve ever known.” He 
and his brother Richard gave the 
money. 

Then Bowman launched a high-pres- 
sure campaign for funds. He wanted 
the tallest university in the world; 4 
structure “so magnificent that work- 
men will raise their hats when they 
pass it.” Citizens and university trus- 
tees—including Howard Heinz (“57 
Varieties”); Ernest T. Weir, steel man; 
and Andrew W. Robertson, Westing- 
house Electric board chairman—gave 
$6,000,000. 

Today the Cathedral of Learning 
cleaves Pittsburgh’s murky sky. Nine 
hundred teachers instruct 9,325 pupils 
on the only three completed classroom 
floors, the 4th, 5th, and 6th. The 
pounding of air drills punctuates lec- 
tures. In Winter gas heaters provide 
warmth in classrooms, some of which 
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are entered by gangplanks across steel 
girders. 

Bowman, looking more and more like 
the late Woodrow Wilson, rules with an 
iron hand. Except for making students 
take an anti-Red pledge and abolishing 
their Liberal Club, he has left them 
alone. They call him “St. John,” sel- 
dom see him, but remember he forbids 
smoking or wearing hats in his cathe- 
dral. 

Last year, when the Pennsylvania 
Legislature threatened to withhold the 
university’s appropriation, Bowman 
swore his moneyed trustees never dic- 
tated to him. Apparently he won’t ac- 
cept dictation from the American As- 
sociation of University Professors eith- 
er. On last week’s ban he commented: 
“What of it?” 


6 
READING: Children Stull Want 


‘Huck Finn’ and ‘Treasure Island’ 


Last week 400 of the American Li- 
brary Association’s 12,241 members at- 
tended the annual midwinter confer- 
ence in Chicago. Besides electing new 
officers—Louis R. Wilson of the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, president—the group dis- 
cussed the year’s trends in reading. 

Citing library records from coast to 
coast, the association reported a read- 
ing decrease of from 2 to 5 per cent. 
Explanations were numerous: Reduced 
budgets kept copies of new books down 
to a minimum and many readers gave 
up waiting for a particular book in de- 
mand; women said they had taken up 
knitting again and had less time for 
reading; people going back to work 
had more money to spend on entertain- 
ment and less leisure to devote to books. 

Fiction lost much of its popularity, 
but non-fiction reading increased. 

The association’s reports gave spe- 
cial consideration to children’s reading. 
It found fairy stories firmly demanded 
by foreign-born and under-privileged 
youngsters, while those in better-class 
homes prefer books of fact and infor- 
mation. Generally speaking, children 
read “more advanced books for their 
years.” 


The Children’s Room in the New 
York Public Library and metropolitan 
book-sellers disputed these statements. 
Young readers up to 10 years old— 
whether from Park Avenue or the 
slums—all want fairy stories. 


Progressive schools and some parents 
who subscribe to their ideas, try to 
steer older children away from imagi- 
native books. But if the child is left 
alone he instinctively makes his way to 
such titles as Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” 
Alcott’s “Jack and Jill,” Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,’ Twain’s “Tom Saw- 
yer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” Otis’s 
“Toby Tyler,” and Fox’s “Oz” books. 
Children, booksellers claim, rebel 
against functional books—such as those 
on the making of glass and steel—but 
they do like stories about trains, air- 
planes and automobiles. And they al- 
ways like to read about animals, es- 
pecially dogs and horses. 
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SWING: Rhythmic Music, Heedless 


Of Tune, Time or Tradition 


“Swing is my idea of how a tune 
should go.” 

Sitting in his small dressing room, 
patting his oiled hair under a silk 
net, Louis Armstrong struggled to find 
a definition for the latest jazz frill. At 
Connie’s Inn, New York, the Negro 
conductor just swung his trumpet in 
front of his band, and let ’er go. The 
definition seemed to fit. 


More academic fans of hot music 
called it “emotional” or “inspired” 
rhythm. Classicists greeted swing 
music as an old friend; the minne- 
singers had ad lib warblers—those who 
sang at will regardless of tune, time or 
tone. 


Ad lib jazz—expounded by trumpet- 
ers, cornetists and fiddlers—has existed 
ever since 1909 when Dominick James 
Larrocca formed his Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band in New Orleans. Year after 
year the vogue spread throughout the 
country—in spite of an unappreciative 
public. So swing-starved musicians, 
forced to play commercial or sweet 
jazz—where the melody means more 
than the rhythm—turned to off-hour 
‘jam sessions” for expression. 


After working-hours at hotels, night 
clubs and theatres, they retired to all- 
night dives for real music. Here, over 
a nightcap or a cup of coffee, a saxo- 
phone would suddenly bleat a phrase. 
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A cornetist at a nearby table would 


pick up his instrument and improvise. 
Soon the room filled with variations 
on the original. If it got really good, 
no one could recognize the starting 
song and the room rocked with mad 
hi-de-hos and toot-toot-de-toots. One 
swing addict explained: “We just let 
down our hair and ride.” 

Out of the jam sessions came in- 
formal Hot Clubs—as many as a dozen 
to a city. Last Fall, John Henry Ham- 
mond Jr., jazz addict, and son of a 
prominent New York attorney, at- 
tempted to organize all this into an 
efficient whole under the imposing title, 
The United Hot Clubs of America. The 
aims were many: To re-record past 
gems discarded by phonograph com- 
panies, to establish a market for fine 
swing records, to publish a monthly 
bulletin, and to clarify the lingo of 
jazzdom. So far, Boston, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, New York, 
Cleveland and New Haven have signed 
up. 

RECORDING: Phonograph companies 
saw profit possibilities in swing music 
from the start. A good orchestra with 
no idea of what it will record, strolls 
into a studio and “warms up”’ for about 
an hour. When the rhythm is ripe, the 
waxing starts. Since every chorus is 
expanded and improvised beyond its 
natural limits, each man gets a chance 
at solo work. The massing of spon- 
taneous rhythms proved ideal for re- 
cording; no human imagination could 
possibly compose such music with pen 
and pencil. 

For years people collected these re- 
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Michael Riley, Edward Farley and the Music Go "Round and Around 
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corded performances—though they 
continued to demand sweet jazz in 
entertainment places. But gradually 
they became educated to the charms 
of swing innuendoes and began -de- 
manding them in public. Now a hush 
falls over a dance hall when good 
swing sessions get under way. Danc- 
ers stop and listen breathless to the 
adventurous gyrations of a lone cornet 
or trumpet wandering through the 
complexities of what once was “Tiger 
Rag” or “Dark Town Strutters Ball.” 


Linco: These maestros have their 
own language, unrecognized by dic- 
tionaries and known only to initiates. 
A good swing artist looks down his 
nose at the straight music and melody 
of sweet jazz. Hot jazz he applauds, 
for here the tempo is the thing and 
the opening melody disappears, into 
limbo. After almost every instrument 
in the band has had a whack at varia- 
tions, the gang gets together in a 
devil-take-the-hindmost rhythmic jam- 
boree—a jam. 

Critics have a vague term, “corney,” 
to describe certain ways of playing. In 
simple English it means “pretty aw- 
ful.” Generally a corney band has an 
over-insistent trumpet, impure of tone, 
that wah-wahs too much. 


Hirt: Although a good man can 
swing anything from a funeral march 
to “Anything Goes,” he always looks 
for something new. He found it with 
a vengeance during Christmas week— 
and ever since the country has been 
humming a flippant ditty called “The 
Music Goes ’Round and Around.” It 
not only swings well—it explains what 
swing music is: 

I push the first valve down. 

The music goes down and a-around, 

hoa-ho-ho-ho-ho, 

And it comes out here. 

The song just happened when a 
cocktail-befuddled girl at the Onyx 
Club, New York, asked Michael Riley 
how his horn worked. He explained 
about touching the valves and his part- 
ner, Edward Farley, thought it sound- 
ed like a song. Together they worked 
it out. Late in December they copy- 
righted it, and in ten days they made 
over $1,000 apiece on the sale of sheet 
music and phonograph records. 

In November when Rudy Vallee sang 
it on the air for the first time, the song 
clicked. Unfortunately, the composers 
get no radio royalties as they are not 
members of the powerful ASCAP (see 
page 42). To obtain membership, they 
must publish five songs. The boys are 
now busy on the additional four, with 
such alluring titles as “I’m Gonna Clap 
My Hands” and “One and a Two and a 
Three—Ho-Ho.” 

Meanwhile, every swing man is play- 
ing their first hit. Tommy Dorsey, 
crack trombonist, and his Clambake 
Seven toss it about in Boston’s Nor- 
mandie ballroom. Glen Gray and his 
Casa Loma orchestra offer it in large 
doses at the Paramount Theatre, New 
York. On tour, Benny Goodman—the 
last word in swing artistry—Fletcher 
Henderson and Duke Ellington bow to 
its catchy influence, and help spread 
the dizzy tune ’round and around. 
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Marion Anderson: She Gave a Successful 
Recital With One Foot Off the Floor 


NOTES: N. Y. Endorses Europe’s 
Opinion of a Negro Contralté 


After Marion Anderson’s recital in 
Salzburg last Summer, Arturo Tos- 
canini—noted conductor and _ every 
musician’s god—-warmly congratulated 
the Negro contralto. During a Rus- 
sian tour, Constantin Stanislavsky, di- 
rector of the Moscow Art Theatre, ban- 
queted her; they discussed opera and 
she admitted she wanted to try Car- 
men some day. Jean Sibelius, Finland’s 
revered composer, made one of his rare 
public appearances when she gave a 
concert in Helsingfors; he stood up in 
the audience and applauded loudly. 


In New York’s Town Hall last week, 
the Philadelphia-born singer gave her 
first American performance in four 
years. The audience upheld the Euro- 
pean opinion that Miss Anderson was 
one of the great singers of the day. 
Her performance was the more re- 
markable because she stood through- 
out on one foot. Just before arriving 
in New York, she broke a small bone 
near the ankle. All through the eve- 
ning she held the plaster-encased foot 
off the floor. 

Ovp Frienp: Another musician has 
foot trouble. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor-impresario of the London 
Philharmonic and the Royal Opera, has 
sworn off liquor during his American 
visit: “My foot, you know, reacts badly 
to the alcoholic compounds I have 
found here.” 


Sir Thomas took up the baton of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society last week for the third time 
since 1928. He showed no loss of the 
subtle artistry that won him staunch 
admirers on his past trips. During his 
three-weeks’ stay he will present a cycle 
of English music spiced with Mozart 
symphonies. After an additional week 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, he re- 
turns to London. 

Quick CHANGE: While the New York 
Philharmonic shivered at the possible 
loss of its director, Arturo Toscanini— 
rumors of his resignation sprang up 
last month—the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra snapped up a likely successor for 
his job. Eugene Ormandy, 36-year-old 
director of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, accepted a similar position 
with the Philadelphia organization— 
starting next Fall. After 24 years as 
head of the Quaker City orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski refused a new three- 
year contract. He “deeply regrets” his 
departure but wants to give the next 
few years to research work in music. 


Feat: Mischa Elman, recently re- 
turned from concert triumphs in Pales- 
tine, took up his fiddle last week for a 
gargantuan task. Over a period of five 
Saturdays he will play fifteen violin 
concertos with the National Orchestral 
Association in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
His first program of Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven displayed impeccable art and 
an intelligent appreciation of each com- 
poser’s mood. 
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OlaGold 


CIGARETTES 


THE TREASURE OF THEM ALL 


NOW ON SALE. oe MATION WIDE 
Double-Mellow OLD GOLDS 


Sf LBRO IIE 


sOldGo1d 


CIGARETTES 


THE TREASURE OF THEM Ati 


Made from Prize Crop Tobaccos 


ee the nation, 
cigarette counters every- 
where offer you a new cigarette 


delight. 


Double-Mellow OLD GOLDS, 
made of the finest tobaccos 
ever put in a cigarette. Prize 
crop tobaccos; the pick of the 
Turkish and American markets. 


For more than two years this 


prime leaf has been aging and 
mellowing in Lorillard’s ware- 
houses. Today, Double-Aged 
and Mellowed, it’s ready for you 


in Double-Mellow Old Golds. 


Claims are easy to make... but you can’t 
smoke claims. So, we invite you to let 
Double-Mellow Old Gold prove its own 
case on this “DOUBLE-your-money- 
back” guarantee. READ THE OFFER! 
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Here’s the offer as made to smokers 


since October 6th, 1935 


DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY BACK 
if they dont win you 





Take a sporting chance on a pack of 
Double-Mellow Old Golds. Smoke ten of 
the cigarettes. If you don’t say they’re 
the finest you’ve ever tasted, mail the 
package wrapper and the remaining ciga- 
rettes to us, any time before February 15, 
1936, and we’ll send you double the price 
you paid ... plus postage. 


7. 
Established 1760 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 

























© P. Lorillard Co., Ine. 


No change in the package... BUT BOY! wait ‘til you taste these aavace-méLcow cigarettes 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





THE NEWS: Capt. Patterson Lets 
Good Men Print What They Like 


In 1906 Joseph Medill Patterson, 
grandson and heir of Joseph Medill 
whose Chicago Tribune ground him out 
a huge fortune, took stock of himself. 
In “Confessions of a Drone,” a Socialist 
pamphlet, he scandalized Chicago so- 
ciety by painting himself as a wastrel 
living on wealth appropriated from 
others. 

Last Monday, on his 57th birthday, 
Joe Patterson might well have taken 
stock again. In the 30 years since the 
last inventory he has become: (1) 
founder and publisher of the nation’s 
largest daily and the world’s largest 
Sunday newspaper—The: New York 
Daily News; (2) the best interpreter of 
the mass mind since Lord Northcliffe, 
greatest of British newspaper men. 


THE Man: From his ninth floor office 
in the News Building—one of New 
York’s most striking examples of mod- 
ern, functional architecture—Joe Pat- 
terson can look back on a troubled, 
tempestuous career. 

Patterson was born Jan. 6, 1879, in- 
to a Chicago of butcher-barons, rough- 
and-tumble politics and get-rich-quick 
land-grabbers. At 21, he ran away from 
Yale in his senior year to report the 
Boxer Rebellion in China. Home again, 
he joined the Socialist Party and 
stumped for a reform government in 
Chicago. 

When his activities—unbecoming for 
a young man of fashion—got him ex- 
iled from a reporter’s job at The Trib- 
une, of which his father, Robert W. 
Patterson, was publisher, he plunged 
into a literary career. The lanky young 
author ground out four muckraking 
novels and an immensely popular play, 
“The Fourth Estate,” which he wrote 
with James Keeley and Harriet Ford. 


In 1912 he junked book and play- 
writing, and walked back to The Trib- 


une office. For two years he worked 
with a savage intensity. Then his 
cousin, Medill McCormick, left The 


Tribune for politics, and handed control 
to his younger brother, Robert Ruther- 
ford McCormick, and to Joe Patterson. 


Patterson wrote blasting editorials 
and drove his reporters with a feverish 
lash while Cousin Bertie attended to 
mechanical and financial details. The 
city room held the young editor two 
years. Then his reporter’s blood got the 
better of him: He hurried off to Ger- 
many to march on Liege with Wilhelm’s 
invading army. For two more years 
he covered the French armies for The 
Tribune. Seeing United States inter- 
vention as inevitable, he came home to 
enlist as a private in the Illinois Field 
Artillery. With the 42nd—Rainbow— 
Division, he worked his way up to a 
captaincy. 

On the way home from the war in 
November, 1918, he spent the most 
eventful night of his life in England 
with Lord Northcliffe. The British pub- 
lisher told Patterson about his im- 





mensely successful London tabloid, The 
Mirror. 


IpEA: The conversation kept buzzing 
through Patterson’s. head. In New 
York, he met George d’Utassy, Hearst 
magazine man also just returned from 
the war. Utassy had tabloid fever, too, 
and wanted Patterson to fimamce a 
breezy, picture newspaper. The idea for 
the first of America’s 29 tabloids 
evolved: It would devote as much space 
to pictures as to text; it would give the 
masses whatever they demanded at the 
moment. Instead of getting a staff of 
wise men who felt themselves able to 
predict public tastes, it would get good 
men and let them print what they 
liked. They would publish a paper that 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Joseph Medill Patterson: The Re- 
porter in Him Still Predominates 


was respectable and bright, not like 
most, which were “respectable OR 
bright.” 

The first issue—a shoddy little prod- 
uct—burst on the town June 26, 1919. 
Editorial hands went up in horror and 
bitterly descriptive adjectives showered 
on it: “The gum chewers delight”; “a 
paper for morons”; “vulgar journalism 
in its worst form.” 

The News went gayly along. Pat- 
terson crammed it with features: Most 
Embarrassing Moments, Bright Sayings 
of Children, The Inquiring Reporter. 
He added comics when he could get them; 
when he couldn’t, he developed men of 
his own. He fathered such strips as 
Frank Willard’s “Moon Mullins,’”’ Ches- 
ter Gould’s “Dick Tracy,” and Harold 
Gray’s “Little Orphan Annie.” 

(Circulation climbed to heights never 
seen in the United States. Starting 
with an average of 57,493 readers in 
1919, The News shot up to 1,301,921 in 
1929. The next year it lost 4,000 read- 
er;i—only setback in its history—then 
started a steady upward trek. At pres- 
ent The News has 1,575,000 daily and 
2,800,000 Sunday readers. 

Conservative estimators believe the 
paper worth $50,000,000, and that it 
earns a minimum of $5,000,000 a year. 


Prive: Patterson—‘“The Captain” 
around the office—makes at-least three 


daily excursions to the city room and 
keeps a hawk-eye on his own particu- 
lar pride and joy: The News editorial 
page. He occasionally writes for “the 
most discussed editorial page in New 
York.” Most of the time, however, he 
leaves actual writing to 37-year-old 
Ruben Maury, former Butte, Mont., 
lawyer. 

Unlike most publishers, Patterson is 
still more a reporter than a business- 
man. When the San Francisco genera] 
strike broke he hopped into his own 
plane and made a bee-line for the Coast. 
In 1933, when the drought ravaged the 
Dakotas, he spent a week talking to 
farmers, reporters and Department of 
Agriculture men. 

Quick to appreciate the man-in-the- 
street’s new-born interest in economics 
and politics, he made biggest news of 
the day out of the bank closings in 
February and March, 1933. Today The 
News lacks the sensationalism of most 
tabloids. 


Empire: As News publisher, Patter- 
son sits snugly on a publishing empire 
he carved for himself. After innumer- 
able spats with his conservative cous- 
in, Colonel McCormick, the two agreed 
on a division of power in 1925. McCor- 
mick took the huge paper mill at Thor- 
old, Ont., and The Tribune. Patterson 
took two Tribune stepchildren: Liberty, 
the weekly magazine, and The Daily 
News. In 1931 he sold Liberty to give 
all his time to The News. 

Patterson knows a good portion of 
his 2,500 employees and calls scores of 
them by first names. And he still re- 
tains enough of his early Socialistic be- 
liefs to deal with them on any question. 

A few years ago he proposed The 
News go on a five-day week to spread 
employment; that all his workers take 
wage cuts. Employes balked at thinner 
pay envelopes—and won over Patter- 
son. He instituted the five-day week 
but took on several hundred more men 
and kept pay levels unchanged. 

Outside the office Patterson likes hog- 
raising, trap-shoeting and flying. He 
got his pilot’s license in 1928 when he 
bought the biggest amphibian plane built 
up to that time—a Sikorsky. He had 
one crash—on his first solo flight. Now 
he does most of his flying with his 
daughter Alicia, who writes book re- 
views for The Sunday News. Occa- 
sionally he likes to go swordfishing with 
his daughter Josephine, a reporter on 
Frank Knox’s Chicago Daily News, 
arch-rival of The Tribune. His sister, 
Eleanor Medill Patterson, also works 
for a rival publisher, as editor of 
Hearst’s Washington Herald. 

At the moment, Patterson has two 
great enthusiasms: President Roose- 
velt and a big navy. When Roosevelt 
took office, The News promised uncon- 
ditional support for ome year; since 
then the Captain has seen no reason for 
regretting the step. He is personally 
convinced Washington diplomats will 
inevitably bungle us into a war with 
Japan; he feels that a whopping navy is 
the only protection. He runs a big 


_navy editorial in The News every Mon- 
day—always with the same title—TWw0 
SHIPS FOR ONE. 
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‘Betors no music so blithe- 
some as that of a bagpipe...and you'll find no 
whisky with a flavour to match that of Teacher’s 
“Highland Cream,” the grandest Scotch that ever 
came out of the Highlands. Teacher’s inimitable fla- 
vour appeals so greatly to lovers of good Scotch that 
it has built the largest independent distilling 
business in all of Great Britain. Bottled in bond in 
the United Kingdom under government supervision 
by WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., GLASGOW and 
LONDON. Established 1830. 
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OU know this man as well as you know 
YOURSELF. His mind nibbles at EVERY- 
THING and masters NOTHING. He 
always takes up the EASIEST thing first, puts it 
down when it gets HARD, and starts something 
else. JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER 
all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH 
GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the world and they 
do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—get 
but a PITTANCE for their work. 


If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” you know 
that this is TRUE—and WHY. Even the BLAZ- 
ING SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of 
TISSUE PAPER, unless its rays are concentrated 
ON ONE SPOT! 


Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and 
ability. WHAT’S holding you back? Just one 
fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact—PROVEN and 
stated by the world’s foremost scientists and 
psychologists. You are using only ONE-TENTH 
of your real BRAIN-POWER! The mind is like 
a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and 
use. It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 
Increase your BRAIN-POWER and you will in- 
crease your EARNING POWER. 


But HOW? Merely. gamble a postage stamp. 
Send the coupon below for a copy of “Scientific 
Mind Training.” 


This little book will tell you the secret of self- 
confidence, of a strong will, of a powerful mem- 
ory, of unflagging concentration, of keen imagi- 
nation—showing you how to banish negative 
qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, indecision, 
self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wandering, 
lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Lunn of New York, and hundreds of others 
equally famous, praise the simple method of in- 
creasing brain-power described in this free book 
about Pelmanism. It has helped over 750,000 
OTHERS during the past 25 years! 


You have only A POSTAGE STAMP to lose 
by writing for your copy. You may GAIN thou- 
sands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, inde- 
pendence! Don’t wait. Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 221, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 221, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 


“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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CAPITAL: Refunding Put 1935 at 5-Year Peak in 


Corporate Financing, a ‘Forerunner of New Flotations’ 


A year ago the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission greatly simplified 
its forms for registering stocks and 
bonds. Commission members hoped 
this action might release a flood of se- 
curity issues. 

Last week, as 1935 ended, SEC saw 
its hopes fulfilled. Corporate financing 
in the past year amounted to $2,600,- 
000,000—highest since 1930 and almost 
four times the 1934 total. 

However, 1935’s security issues dif- 
fered in one important feature from 
pre-depression financing. Formerly com- 
panies sold stocks and bonds mostly to 
raise new capital for improvements or 
expansion. But more than 80 per cent 
of the total last year comprised re- 
funding issues—low interest bonds put 
out during a period of easy money in 
order to retire those bearing a higher 
rate. 

Officials hope 1936 may see a revival 
of genuinely new capital flotations. 
“Experience has taught us,” declared 
Joseph B. Kennedy, SEC chairman, 
early in 1935 “that the refunding oper- 
ation is the forerunner of new financ- 
ing.” 

Last year’s flotations consisted al- 
most wholly of bonds and notes, with 
common and preferred stock compris- 
ing only 6 per cent of the entire $2,- 
600,000,000. Among issuers, public 
utilities stood in the lead, accounting 
for almost half of the total. Lead- 
ing issues registered with SEC by non- 
utilities included: 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, $58,300,000 
registration for 2,500,000 shares of bene- 
ficial interests 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., $55,000,000 4% 
per cent debentures 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., $55,000,000 4% per 
cent bonds 

Pennsylvania Company, $50,000,000 4 per 
cent bonds 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., $50,000,000 3% per 
cent debentures 

National Steel Corp., $50,000,000 4 per cent 


bonds 

Armour & Company, $48,000,000 4 per cent 
bonds 

Swift & Company, $43,000,000 334 per cent 
bonds 


American Rolling Mill Co., $25,000,000 41% 
per cent debentures 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $18,420,000 2% per 


cent bonds 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., $16,500,000 434 


per cent bonds 

Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., $15,000,- 
000 4 per cent debentures 

Schenley Distillers Corp., $15,000,000 5% 
per cent bonds 

International Cement Corp., $12,000,000 4 
per cent debentures. 


CARS: Problem: Getting Rid of 
Old Ones to Make Way for New 


Sam Weller, in Dickens’s “Pickwick 
Papers,” once remarked that only one 
man had ever seen a dead donkey. 
Automobile manufacturers wish that 
the same could be said of their product. 





*a@nnounced it would pay $20 for every 


Its carcass is unpleasantly durable. 

Last week, 1935 total production of 
new automobiles was set at 4,134,- 
158. At the end of the year, dealers 
had on their hands some 500,000 used 
cars. There were about 6,000,000 on 
the road which had passed their age 
limit,:-and about 200,000 were being 
scrapped every month. At that rate 
it would take two and a half years to 
scrap all the undesirable cars. 

In two and a half years, at the 
present rate of production, more than 





INTERNATIONAL 


The Used Car Heap: Manufacturers 
Need a Way to Bury Their Dead 


10,000,000 new cars would be produced. 
This constitutes a problem which for 
many motor manufacturers has proved 
as hard to solve as the Einstein Theory. 

For the older a motorist’s car be- 
comes, the more likely he is to buy a 
new one. But the faster new automo- 
biles are sold, the faster the very old 
ones go to the scrap heap. Consequent- 
ly the more rapidly do all the motors in 
operation tend to become relatively 
new. That makes it harder each year 
for the motor salesman to convince 2 
buyer that he needs a next year’s 
model. 

Even so, motor companies must keep 
selling more cars, finding more ways 
of getting old ones to the scrap heap. 
Some firms tried paying dealers as 
much as $5 or $10 for every unit certi- 
fied as junked and removed from cir- 
culation. But dealers found it dif- 
ficult to comply with the manufac- 
turers’ rules for getting the $5 or $10, 
and the idea was abandoned. This year, 
with new car production getting back 
to normal, the problem once. more 
seems serious. 


-Last week, the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
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A New, Money-Saving Way 
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BY AMERICA’S FOREMOST ARTISTS 
"Toe forty eminent mem- | Don Freeman 





bers of Associated Amer- | Gordon Grant 

ican Artists listed here are |/. Knowles Hare 
now collaborating in a new | William Heaslip 
program to stimulate interest | Albert Heckman 
in fine art ownership. Genuine | /rwin Hoffman 
original etchings, executed and | Andrew Karoly 
signed by these artists, regu- | Robert Lawson 
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this new plan you may have them Sant 5 aant 
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signed, ready for framing or for |/5- Margulies 
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FREE CATALOGUE Henry Pitz 

Send 10c stamps to cover mail- | Chauncey Ryder 
ing costs of Free Catalogue illus- | Margery Ryerson 
trating photographically the marine, | y. £. Soderberg 
landscape, sporting, nature, char- Louis Scento 
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limited. Address: Henry Ziegler 
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Studio 31, 366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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old automobile taken in trade by its 
dealers and junked. Chevrolet has set 
aside enough capital to pay for the 
permanent retirement of 50,000 old 
cars. And, by way of showing that it 
has no grievance against used vehicles 
as such, the company will pay its 
salesmen a bonus for selling from the 
stock of used cars too good to scrap, 
more than they sold last year. 

At current rates, the steel in a used 
car is worth about $5. The principal 
trouble seems to be the cost of getting 
that $5 worth of scrap to market. 
Most people apparently prefer to tum- 
ble it off the edge of the highway or 
a river bank and let it rust away. 

Last year the steel industry used 
about 15,000,000 tons of scrap. Ten 
per cent of it was old automobiles. It 
would have to be about 25 per cent to 
keep the automobile market stable. At 
that rate the industry would get rid 
of as many used cars as there are new 
ones sold. 


MACHINES: Firm’s Gears Ground 
Out Profits Through Depression 


Heavy machinery like power equip- 
ment for steel mills and other manu- 
facturing plants costs a great deal of 
money and little of it has been sold 
during the depression. Most plants 
have preferred to go along with old 
equipment rather than spend their cash 
for capital improvements. 

Mesta Machine Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., makes engines—both gas and 
steam—rolling mill machinery, giant 
forging presses, shears, and all kinds 
of heavy gears and pinions. But the 
last five years never put Mesta in the 
red. Its stock has earned and paid 
dividends uninterruptedly since 1914. 
Last week the company announced 
that in November it had $11,000,000 
worth of unfilled orders and had booked 
new orders amounting to more than 
$2,500,000 since then. 

At the close of 1934, unfilled orders 
were only $2,357,000. Yet 1934 net 
income was $1,517,250—only $250,000 
less than 1929 income. In 1935, thinks 
President Iversen, Mesta’s earnings 
have far exceeded those of 1929—and 
1936 will be even better, the best year 
in the company’s history. — 


CONSOLIDATION: Mesta Machine Co. 
was founded nearly 40 years ago aS a 
consolidation of the Leechburg Foundry 
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and Machine Co. and the Robinson-Rea 
Manufacturing Co. Object: to supply 
the growing requirements of the stee] 
mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Since 1901, when Mesta began pay- 
ing dividends and its rival, United 
Engineering and Foundry Co., also of 
Pittsburgh, began its corporate exist- 
ence, these two firms have shared the 
majority of all heavy steel mill equip- 
ment orders. In that period Mesta has 
paid nearly $13,000,000 in dividends. 

The secret of Mesta’s_ successful 
operations during the depression is 
twofold: its management, and the fact 
that charges for depreciation of plant 
and property are practically its only 
fixed charges. There is no funded 
debt, no preferred stock. When busi- 
ness slackens, overhead can therefore 
be reduced to a minimum. 


MANAGEMENT: In 1902 a young Dan- 
ish engineer, fresh from the University 
of Bingen, Germany, got a job in the 
Mesta Machine Co.’s designing room. 
In a short time Lorenz Iversen became 
chief engineer of the steam and hy- 
draulic department; then chief ehgineer 
of the entire Mesta plant; in 1925, vice 
president and general manager; in 
1930, president. 

Iversen’s numerous patents include 
the Mesta Automatic Plate Valve, with- 
out which modern blast-furnaces would 
choke to death and produce no iron. 
For, in addition to the ore, coke and 
limestone flux, it requires something 
like 414 tons actual weight of air to 
make a ton of pig iron. This tre- 
mendous mass of air has to be blown 
into the molten ore at the rate of 
50,000 cubic feet per minute. The Iver- 
sen patent made it possible for gas 
engines operated by blast furnace ex- 
haust gases to get that much wind 
into a furnace. 

By the time he had reached the presi- 
dency of Mesta, Lorenz Iversen had be- 
come recognized as one of the best 
salesmen as well as the leading de- 
signer in the plant equipment business. 
He could sell a $10,000,000 order to a 
steel firm that didn’t know it wanted 
to spend a nickel. 


Hicu FL Lyers: Iversen, his colleagues 
say, is never where you would expect 
to find him. He likes to move fast, and 
doesn’t care to take people into his 
confidence. A widower with five chil- 
dren, he was recently asked if he 
planned to remarry. He intimated that 
even if he did no one would know. 

He was right. Last Fall, at the age 
of 60, he married socially prominent 
Fleda Faust, and Pittsburgh knew 
nothing of it for three days. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Mae West's 
Pay 21 Times Mrs. Roosevelt's 


What other people earn always causes 
much speculation, but little authorita- 
tive information has ever been released. 

Monday, reporting to Congress, 45 
required by law, amounts in excess of 
$15,000 paid by corporations to em- 
ployes, the Treasury Department shed 
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some light on 1934 incomes of writers 
and movie stars. 
Some of them: 


Arthur Brisbane $265,000 
Walter Lippmann 47,931 | 
Heywood Broun 31,366 | 
Mark Sullivan 22,517 | 
Franklin P. Adams (F.P.A.) 21,047 | 
Arthur Krock 18,000 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 16,000 
Mae West 369,166 | 
W. C. Fields 155,083 | 
Marlene Dietrich 145,000 
Charles Chaplin 143,000 | 
Bing Crosby 104,499 
Mary Boland 89,583 
Richard Arlen 57,666 
Mary Pickford 52,750 
kitty Carlisle 52,083 
Joan Bennett 36,979 
George Bancroft 36,166 


Forp: Long ago Henry Ford inaugu- | 


rated the policy of making not only 
automobiles but also most of the ma- 
terials that go into them. He didn’t 
want to have to depend on others for 
his supplies. 


Last week the Ford Motor Co. came | 
a step nearer self-sufficiency. It in- | 


vited tenders for the construction of a 


$500,000 glass-melting furnace at Dear- | 
born to increase the plant’s rough | 


plate glass capacity from 75,000 to 
200,000 feet per day. 

The new furnace represents the final 
step in a $3,000,000 enlargement of 
Ford’s glass factory begun last March. 


With its completion in about five | 


months, Ford will be able to produce 
in his own plant nearly all of his safety 
glass requirements. 

Census: Last week the Commerce 
Department started a census of busi- 
ness which will give employment dur- 
ing the next few months to some 25,000 
relief workers. 

Enumerators will interview firms in 
varied fields—broadcasting, advertis- 
ing, hotels, real estate, retail and 
wholesale trade, bus. transportation 
and many others. They will ask ques- 
tions concerning employment, payrolls, 
number of operating units, costs, re- 
ceipts, and similar data for 1935. This 
will supplement another business cen- 


Washington, already overcrowded 
with government employes, had no 
space left for the new project’s office 
force of 3,500. So officials opened head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

HupMoBILE: One of the oldest auto- 
mobile firms in the country closed 
down last week for lack of working 
capital. The Hupp Motor Car Co. has 
suffered uninterrupted deficits ever 
since 1929. This year sales improved, 
but losses continued anyway—result 
of a management fight last Spring. 

Working capital, which exceeded 
$18,000,000 in 1928, dropped to $969,- 
647 last Sept. 30. Firms from which 
Hupp purchased parts refused to fill 
any more orders unless the company 
tendered certified checks in advance. 

“It is a question of obtaining between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 . . . to carry 
on,” declared Alex J. Groesbeck, Hupp 
attorney. He revealed that the man- 
agement was negotiating for a Federal 
Reserve Bank loan and hoped to raise 
new funds by selling stock. 
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© 1936 The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company 


| MR. U. S. TRAVELER has gone courtin’! And his wife isn’t a bit jealous 
sus made in 1933, one covering dis- | 
tribution in 1929, and the census of | 
manufacturers made every two years. | 


—because it’s sleep he’s wooing and Chessie’s his charmer. So it’s a 

“greenhouse full of orchids” to “America’s Sleepheart”—and a ticket 
for him on Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. Will his quest be successful? You 
can bet your life it will! For never yet has Chessie let down anyone who 
wanted to SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN in supreme comfort. Find out for 
yourself sometime. You'll find her address below. 
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The Ticket Agent of Any Railroad Can Route You on The Finest Fleet 
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thing about the atmosphere 
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they chose the ......-.- 


HOTEL 


NEW WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 























You Can Add 


$5.00, $10.00, $20.00 or more to your 
monthly income. Write for partic- 
ulars to Representatives’ Department, 
NEWS-WEEK, INC., 1270 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 















Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Can Demonstrate 


Are you tired of accepting the 
Socginss of church and school 
on faith? . you oy 
} 1. ae the methods b 
which you can rise, master, pt 
create in life? Write for the free 
Sealed Book that -tells how-you 
may receive a SECRET METHOD 
of mind influence for Saeey. 
Used by thousands. Address 
Scribe F.P.F. 
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San Jose (amorc) California 
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Know a second language for better business or social 
ition; read fore books; really enjoy travel abroad. 
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ne ease Sh. to Speaking Foreign 
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Expectep: By Mrs. Matthew Kenny, 
32, leader in Toronto’s $500,000 baby 
sweepstakes established by the will of 
Charles Vance Millar, another child. 
The ten-year race has only ten more 
months to go. In announcing the ex- 
pected birth, Mrs. Kenny boasted: “I’ve 
had fifteen children, twelve of them in 
less than nine years, and there'll be 
another . . . maybe twins, maybe quin- 
tuplets.” 


BirtuDay: Carter Glass, senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, 78, Jan. 4. A few 
days before, he demonstrated his youth- 
fulness by snowballing a _ reporter: 
“That boy acted as if he were going 
to throw one at me, so I picked up a 
large piece ... and landed a good one.” 

ENGAGED: Clifford S. Sutter, member 
of the 1933- Davis Cup Team, and Su- 
zanne Tenney, sister of Mrs. Francis X. 
Shields, wife of the East’s No. 1 rank- 
ing tennis player. 

MarrieD: Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Democratic Senator from Washington, 
and Anne Duffy, his confidential sec- 
retary for many years, in Chicago. 


Benny Leonard, 39, retired light- 
weight boxing champion of the world, 
and Jacqueline ‘Stern, 29, his secretary 
for the past seven years, in New York. 


Isidor J. Kresel, 57, New York lawyer 
and Seabury investigator, and Mrs. 
Adele B. Gans, 45, of Philadelphia, in 
New York, a year after he was cleared 
of charges growing out of the collapse 


| of the Bank of the United States. 


Mrs. Virginia Overshiner Patterson 
Stark Seeger Gilbert Kahn Cogswell, 29, 
Miss Georgia of 1922, and Arthur 
Gould-Porter, British actor who was 
once married to Miss Milwaukee, in 
New York. When reporters mentioned 
that the new Mrs. Gould-Porter had 
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WIDE WORLD 


Senator Carter Glass: He ‘Picked Up 
a Large Piece and Landed a Good One’ 


once been Miss America, her eighth 
husband was delighted: “Darling! I 
never knew you’d been Miss America, 
too. Why didn’t you ever tell me? I'd 
have married you much sooner.” 


Martha Boswell, pianist and eldest of 
the singing Boswell sisters, and Major 
George L. Lloyd, managing director of 
Aero Underwriters Insurance Co., in 
New York. 

MARRIAGE REVEALED: Connie Boswell, 
crippled member of the Boswell sisters, 
and Harold Leedy, her manager, Dec. 
14, in Peekskill, N. Y., the day before 
Leedy underwent a kidney operation. 
Her sister Helvetia kept secret for a 
year her marriage in July, 1934, to John 
Paul Jones, Texas oil executive. 


Suzanne Fisher, American soprano, 
and Harry Jacobsen, German export 
agent for European films, in Paris, 
April 2. They kept the marriage secret 
until after Miss Fisher, who has been 
singing abroad for many years, made 
her successful American debut two 
weeks ago at the Metropolitan Opera 
in the title role of Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly.” 


Divorcep: Frank Fay, movie actor 
and writer, by Barbara Stanwyck, screen 
star, in Los Angeles. She asked for 
divorce because “sometimes my hus- 
band would argue on some trivial mat- 
ter all night long. He just wouldn’t let 
me sleep.” 


ARRIVED: Doris Duke Cromwell, to- 
bacco heiress, and her husband, James 
H. R. Cromwell, in California after an 
11-months’ wedding trip around the 
world. Mr. Cromwell said his wife col- 
lected antiques for their four mansions 
in the East while he studied interna- 
tional economic affairs. 

DePaRTED: Herbert George Wells, 
British author, from New York, for 
England, after a month in Hollywood 
studying motion picture technique. The 
69-year-old author plans to give up 
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for the movies: “Novels. should be 
written by men between 35 and 50. If 


a man hasn’t said everything he’s got | 


to say by that time, it’s too bad.” 
HonoreD: Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, founder of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, with the Knight’s 
Cross, First Class, Austrian Order of 
Merit, “in grateful thanks” of the Aus- 
trian people for her “outstanding and 
meritorious propagation of the art of 
music.’’ Three months ago Austria, “the 
main shrine of music,’”’ presented Mme. 
Maria Jeritza with the same honor. 
Diep: Harry Bache Smith, 75, comic 
opera librettist, of a heart attack, in 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City. 


Smith for several years | 


was the music and drama critic of The | 


Chicago Daily News. His colleagues 
were Eugene Field and George Ade. 
He scored his first hit with “The Be- 
gum,” written with Reginald DeKoven, 
then a shipping clerk in a dry goods 
frm. Their best known work was 
“Robin Hood,” written in 1890. Other 
collaborators were Victor Herbert, with 
whom he wrote “The Fortune Teller” 
and thirteen other light operas; John 
Philip Sousa, Jerome Kern, Franz 
Lehar and Irving Berlin. After Smith 
had written librettos for 300 different 
productions his friends chaffed him so 
much he used pseudonyms for the rest 
of his works. 


Other Deaths: Dr. Hugo Lieber, 68, 
chemist, founder of several research 
institutes in gas, radium and com- 
pressed air, and inventor of the sono- 
tone, a portable hearing device 
Roland Koester, 52, German Ambassa- 
dor to France since 1932 and formerly 
special adviser on disarmament to 
President Paul Von Hindenburg . 
Walton Lee Crocker, 67, president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. since 1921 . . . Samuel Ryder, 77, 
English horticulturist and donor of the 
Ryder Cup for which golf professionals 
of Great Britain and the United States 
compete ... State Senator Joseph J. 
Dorn, 52, witness at the Hauptmann 
trial and owner of the South Carolina 
mill to which lumber used in the Lind- 
bergh kidnap ladder was traced ... 
John J. (Boss) McLaughlin, 67, former 
Chicago ward boss, Illinois State Repre- 
sentative, gambler and gangster, in 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, to which he 
was committed June, 1934, for dispos- 
ing of $57,000 of the $200,000 ransom 
in the Edward G. Bremer kidnaping. 

Sick List: Gov. Floyd B. Olson of 
Minnesota (operation for removal of a 
stomach growth): resting comfortably 
at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., al- 
though the operation was unsuccessful. 


The Duchess of York (influenza and 
pneumonia): recovering at the Royal 
Lodge, Windsor Great Park. 


Jack Coombs, Philadelphia Athletics 
star pitcher 25 years ago and present 
baseball coach at Duke University 
(finger of left hand mangled in hunt- 
mg accident near Palestine, Texas): 
finger amputated. 











A New and Vastly Greater 
Conception of Dictionary 


Usefulness! 


For Practical Information in Your 
Working Hours. In its 600,000 entries 
(122,000 more than in any other diction- 
ary) you will find answers to questions on 
law, business, manufacturing, engineering, 
medicine, chemistry, and thousands of 

4 other practical subjects. What is a deben- 
ture? How does the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulate business? What are the symptoms of 
serum sickness? Who were the chief developers of 
the atomic theory? How does the Bessemer process 
produce steel? What is photosynthesis? The New 
Merriam-Webster gives you not merely definitions of 
such terms but fuil, authoritative explanations of each 
subject. Hundreds of technical diagrams illustrate 
girder sections, types of suspension bridges, electri- 
cal refrigeration, botanical sections, and a great 
diversity of other scientific subjects. 





For Specialized Study in Your Hours of Self- 
Improvement. Thousands of encyclopedic articles, 
edited by 207 of the world’s greatest au- 
thorities, on radio, electricity, aviation, 
astronomy, yo mathematics, nature, 
photography, textiles, etc. Hundreds of 
valuable tables provide ready reference 
to historic architectural periods, chemi- 
cal elements, coins, planetary move- 

© ments, perpetual calendar, etc. Over 
12,000 terms illustrated with detailed diagrams and 
half tones, including microphones, internal-combus- 
tion engines, constellations and stars, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles. Magnificent full-page color plates of plants, 
flowers, butterflies, gems, coins, birds, color charts, etc. 
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For Greater Power and Accuracy 


in Your Use of Words. The largest 
vocabulary ever published, with defini- 
tions that are easy to understand. Guide 
to Pronunciation by John S. Kenyon, 

Professor of English Language, Hirams ‘A 
College, outstanding authority on pro- di? 
nunciation in America. More than 100 language ex- 
perts and public speakers also consulted on pronunci- 
ation of words. Thousands of etymologies never before 
published, showing origin and development of words— 
an important aid to their correct use. Thousands of 
carefully discriminated synonyms, and illustrations 
of use. Lists of antonyms—the largest number in any 
dictionary. Treatment of grammar and punctuation— 
comparison of adjectives, use of semicolon and 
hyphen ; parts of speech, formation of plurals, etc. ; 
rules for spelling. 





For Enrichment of Your Reading Hours. 


Thousands of articles on art, music, literature, history. 
Over 13,000 biographical entries on 

noteworthy persons from classical times 

down to the present. Pronouncing 

Gazetteer of 35,000 geographical sub- } 

jects. Mythological characters of all & 

nations fully described ; Biblical names 

and events recorded ; foreign words and 

pbrases pronounced and translated. Full 

explanation of terms encountered in the news of the 
day, such as Constitution, League of Nations, Fascism, 
Hall of Fame, commodity dollar, stock exchange, 
Federal Land Bank, etc. Hundreds of articles on home 
and garden ; games, hobbies, including golf, bridge, etc. 


The Supreme Authority . .. A New Creation 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


NEW from cover to cover—the latest and greatest of 
the famous unabridged Merriam-Websters! The most 
authoritative editorial staff ever assembled. 3,350 
pages. Cost $1,300,000.00. The greatest single volume 
of information ever published! 


Get the Best—From your book dealer. Look for the cir- 

cular trade mark on the cover identifying the genuine 

Merriam-Webster. Mail the coupon for illustrated 

folder and interesting new booklet, ‘‘101 Questions 
eir Answers,’’ ‘‘Pronunciation Test,’’ etc. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 

Please send me without cost or obligation your illus- 
trated folder deseribing Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition; also new booklet ‘‘101 
Questions and Their Answers,’’ ete. (N.W. 1-11-36) 
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Five Daily Trains with Morning, 
Afternoon and Evening Depar- 
tures from Pennsylvania Station 
(P.R.R.), New York. Two Thru 
Trains from Boston. One-Night- 
Out Service to all Florida Points. 


TRAINS—*FLORIDA SPECIAL 
GULF COAST LIMITED 
; *THE MIAMIAN 
j *HAVANA SPECIAL 
: q PALMETTO LIMITED 
ee * Over F. E. C. Ry. Jacksonville to East Coast points. 
TAKE YOUR AUTO — 
One Additional Railroad Ticket Carries Ir. 
A Ciean Ride on a Double Track, fees 


Ballasted Railroad . .. Protected 
Automatic Signals and Train Control 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 





The Standard Railroad of the South 














GOLD: 41 Suitors Claim That 
Devaluation Cost Them Money 


Otis Beall Kent, Washington lawyer, 
has been a “rock-ribbed Democrat”’ all 
his life—except during President Wil- 
son’s last administration and during 
the “regnant regime.” 

In 1918, though he regarded our 
entry into the war as “grossly im- 
moral,” he bought $100,000 worth of 
Liberty Bonds, then turned them in for 
a single bond of that denomination. He 
decided that he’d like his bond printed 
with his name as an integral part of 
it: “I’m going to have this done, if I 
have to go to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. If he won’t, I'll go to the 
President.” 

But Kent finally found a Treasury 
official open to persuasion. So the law- 
yer was permitted to go to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, select the 
type himself, and become possessor of 
the only specially printed Liberty Bond 
in: the United States. 

Last Oct. 15, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau called in the Liberty 
Bond series that included Kent’s col- 
lector’s item. He presented it at the 
Treasury and, since he holds the Ad- 
ministration’s gold-recall and dollar- 
devaluation orders as immoral as the 
war, he demanded gold or $169,312.50 
—devalued dollar equivalent of gold. 
The Treasury refused. 

So Kent filed suit for the money in 
the Court of Claims Dec. 31—last suit 
on the last day the government allowed 
itself to be sued in cases involving gold- 
clause securities, gold coin, or surren- 
der of gold. 


® Besides Kent, 40 other persons 
entered the Court of Claims seeking to 
recover losses in compliance with the 
Supreme Court gold ruling: While the 
Government could not repudiate its ob- 
ligations, plaintiffs could collect only 
if able to show actual loss. 

Of the 41 claimants, whose suits 
total $8,030,000, 23 waited until the 
last five days before the Congression- 
ally fixed deadline. These included 
thirteen Swiss owners of American 
bonds—reputedly the first foreigners 
to begin such suits. 


® In Federal District Court at New 
York, the British-American Tobacco 
Co., Ltd., brought suit against the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
It asks $4,331,509.75 damages—loss it 
says it suffered when, “under duress 


and compulsion,” it surrendered 1,081 - 


bars of gold. It received for the gold 
$6,249,000 in Federal Reserve notes, 
«bout the same dollar price it paid. 
I3ut, because of the dollar’s reduced 
sold content, the company says it lost 
40 per cent in purchasing power. 


® The Compania de Inversiones Inter- 
nacionales, a Colombian corporation, 
appealed its case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It owns Finnish 
bonds payable in New York in gold, 
and claims it should get the devalued 
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dollar equivalent—because American 
law cannot affect foreign obligations. 
But the New York Court of Appeals 
ruled that since the bonds were both 
sold and payable in New York, the 
contract is governed by American law. 
The case has several points in com- 
mon with a recent British case. Phanor 
J. Eder, counsel for the Colombian 
company, went to London to testify in 
the British suit. Like the Colombian 
case, it involved foreign holders of 
foreign bonds— in this instance German 
holders of British securities—payable 
in gold in New York. But though the 
entire performance of that contract 
also took place in the United States, 
the British courts ruled that American 
law did not apply. This was a case 
involving a sovereign—the bonds were 
issued in the government’s name—so 
British law applied. However, since 
the bonds were payable at a fixed rate 
of exchange in London as well as in 
gold at New York, the court evaded the 
gold question by nullifying the New 
York payment clause and ordering the 
holders to accept London payments. 


SUPREME COURT: Justices Cet 
An Extraordinary Press Agent 


In 1931 The New York Times pub- 
lished 88 articles about the ‘SSupreme 
Court of the United States. These con- 
sisted of 64 news stories covering 
orders and decisions (four of them 
front page news), 8 editorials, 2 letters, 
2 feature articles, and 12 miscellane- 
ous stories, including one that tr 
court was temporarily forced to ad- 
journ—it had caught up with all its 
work. 

In 1935 up to Dec. 1 The Times 
printed 233 articles about the court. 
Sixty-six—only two more than four 
years ago—reported orders and de- 
cisions. But ten of these made page 
one. And editorials jumped to 29, let- 
ters to 29, feature articles to 15, and 
general news stories to 94. 


Last week the Supreme Court recog- 
nized this New Deal-evoked curiosity 
about its activities. For the first time 
in history it appointed a press agent. 
Only it called him Superintendent of 
the Press Room. And it so definitely 
forbade his giving out press releases 
that reporters discovered the appoint- 
ment only because the appointee moved 
his desk into the larger of the two 
basement rooms assigned to the press. 


They had asked the court to desig- 
nate a trained newspaper man for the 
job. Such a person, they thought, 
could explain the court’s workings and 
give advice to the flock of new re- 
porters helping out during the rush of 
New Deal decisions. But the Justices 
unanimously decided against a trained 
reporter. Such a person, they thought, 
might try to interpret their decisions 
and quote their unofficial remarks. 

So the job went to Nelson Potter, 
for the past eight years a minutes 
clerk of the court. Mild-mannered, ul 
assuming and bespectacled, Mr. Potter 
will keep a file of briefs and opinions 
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for reporters’ reference and will answer 
questions. 

In the old court in the Capitol, there 
were neither superintendents nor press 
rooms. Nor were there many other 
accommodations for newspaper men. 
Reporters—usually Senate and House 
beat-men who went over to the court 
on decision Mondays—found just four 
seats reserved for representatives of 
news services. Others had to get in 
as best they could—a hard job on 
crowded days. Page boys carried their 
scribbled notes outside to waiting mes- 
sengers, who dashed to near-by tele- 
phones. 

With the court’s move to its new 
puilding in October, newspaper men 
found themselves better taken care of. 
They have two press rooms—one for 
the press associations and one for other 
reporters. Seats in the court room ac- 
commodate 25, though pillars between 
them and the bench allow only two to 
see the justices. Instead of pages, 
pneumatic tubes carry their copy di- 
rectly to press and wire rooms. 

Yet covering the Supreme Court is 
still no easy job. All reporters have 
to share one typed copy of the court’s 
orders. For $50 a year four associa- 
tions and thirteen papers and organiza- 
tions get printed copies of opinions— 
but not until the opinion has been read. 
So to get the court’s rulings to the 
public as early as possible, reporters 
have to listen during the reading and 
deduce the decision from the opening 
remarks. 
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RESEARCH: Sun Engines; Brain 
Waves; Eyes to See in the Dark 


To pick stray bits of wisdom off 
science’s notions counter, 3,000-odd 
physicists, chemists, astronomers—rep- 
resenting fifteen branches of science 
—cut their Christmas vacations short 
last week. In St. Louis they jammed 
the city’s new $5,000,000 Municipal 
Auditorium for the annual midwinter 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

It was the fourth association con- 
vention in St. Louis. While the meet- 
ing doubtless marked more progress in 
actual scientific achievement, it lacked 
the romantic appeal of the first St. 
Louis gathering held in 1878. 

At that time a shy, gangling, 31- 
year-old youth signed the register: 
Tom A. Edison. With the 134 men at- 
tending that session he chatted about 
the phonograph he had invented the 
year before, and about the carbon fila- 
ment lamp he hoped to be ready to an- 
nounce a year later. Then he read 
four papers and listened to a score of 
others that today would sound ele- 
mentary to any bright high school 
freshman. 

Last week’s 1,000 papers read before 
the 152 societies that compose the 
AAAS ranged from workaday applica- 
tions of tested formulae to data from 
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fresh frontiers of scientific achieve- 
ment. Among the most noteworthy: 


SotaR Power: From the moment 
James Watt’s steam engine converted 
heat energy into mechanical energy, 
researchers have tried to puzzle out 
ways of utilizing the sun’s vast power. 
Some contraptions have been bizarre, 
others hopelessly inefficient. At the 
AAAS convention Dr. Charles G. Ab- 
bot, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, displayed a 
solar engine that worked simply and 
almost as efficiently as the average 
automobile motor. 

Dr. Abbot’s invention collects heat 
from sun’s rays with a parabolic mir- 
ror made of durable aluminum alloy. 
The mirror focuses parallel solar rays 
onto a vacuum-jacketed tube which 
holds chlordiphenyll, a black, tarry, 
liquid with a high boiling point. The 
concentrated rays heat the fluid, which 
circulates around a water-filled tube 
and boils the water into steam. 

Dr. Abbot figures his machine con- 
verts into mechanical energy 15 per 
cent of the heat that strikes his re- 
flector. 

After producing these solid physical 
facts, the 63-year-old scientist allowed 
his fancy to flit into the future. He 
foresaw a day when the Arizona, Sa- 
hara and Gobi Deserts’ cloudless skies 
might produce energy enough to run a 
coal-less, oil-less world. 


ANGINA: In 1915 about 15 people per 
100,000 had angina pectoris—most 









































































































INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM -: 
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pons Ingram’s shaves are 


quicker, cleaner, cooler 


FOR THE BETTER SHAVES YOU GET WITH INGRAM’S, THANK THE THREE 
SPECIAL INGREDIENTS WHICH THIS SHAVING CREAM CONTAINS! 
Every time you shave they give you this help— 


i 


lst, wilt whiskers at the skin-line, so you need not 
hack and hoe to get them off. 2nd, smooth the skin to 
prevent scuffing razor strokes. 3rd, cool your face while 
you shave, and keep it cool when you've finished. 


Any man may get top-notch shaves once in a while. 
But Ingram’s shavers get them every day. And at 
less cost. Ingram’s is concentrated. It goes further. 
Three months of cool shaves in every tube or jar. 


And if you are a ‘““bluebeard’’—a twice-a-day shaver 
—Ingram’s will be your special friend. It conditions 
your skin—so you can shave as close and often as you 
like, without irritation. When you try Ingram’s, you'll 
be one of the world’s best shavers! 


TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE £422 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-16, 
636 Fifth Ave., New York ity 

1 shaves sound good to me. 
tube of Ingram’s, right away. 


Send me that free 10-shave 
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frightfully painful ailment that besets 
the human race. Then the fast tempo 


of modern life started shooting this” 


figure upward. Insurance statisticians 
estimate that last year 100 people out 
of every 100,000 experienced angina’s 
gripping, fearsome chest pains. Doc- 
tors know that the disease is caused by 
heart arteries choking. up—either from 
lime deposits or from a flabbiness that 
marks old age. They also know that 
once this happens the heart muscle 
fails to get the blood it needs, mild 
toxic conditions set in, and fearful pain 
results. 

Doctors. consider the pain and the 
consequent fear of death that accom- 
pany angina almost as damaging as 
the disease itself. Thus they wel- 
comed news last week that Dr. John 
G. Krantz Jr., University of Maryland 
pharmacologist, had discovered a drug 
to give instant angina relief. 

The Krantz crystals, called trichlor- 
ethylene, are close chemical cousins of 
common carbon tetrachloride, the chief 
ingredient in many cleaning fluids. Dr. 
Krantz had angina sufferers take one 
cubic centimeter doses like snuff. They 
got relief in one second. 


Doses repeated twice a day and then 
one to three times a week gave al- 
most all of his 20 patients perma- 
nent relief. 

The same day another pharmacolo- 
gist, Dr. James C. Munch of Phila- 
delphia, reported yet another new 
angina treatment. For a long time he 
had suspected that the pancreas se- 





INTERNATIONAL 


He Sees 
a World Run by Sun Energy 


Dr. C. G. Abbot: 


creted a hormone that counteracted the 
violent heart stimulant, epinephrine, 
secreted by the adrenal glands. To the 
assembled scientists he cautiously sug- 
gested that he might have found a 
brand new hormone. 

Whatever the new pancreatic sub- 
stance is, it worked wonders with 
angina victims. Dr. Munch shot 
doses in muscles of 500 sufferers. 
Thirty-five per cent got temporary re- 
lief; 50 per cent, permanent relief. 
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OUTLINE 
. for a Plan of Living 


On the World’s most beautiful 
Avenue, overlooking the Park, 
and convenient to the shops and 
theatres, the SHERRY-NETHER- 
LAND presents the perfect plan 
for living in New York .. . by the 
day, week, month or longer. 


Sherry-Netherland 


} FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH 












Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each 
with large serving pantry. 


The 
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Brain: In 1822, Dr. William Beau- 
mont looked into the open stomach of 
an Indian and gave science its first ac. 
curate description of digestive proc- 
esses. A few months ago Dr. Ec- 
mund Jacobson, University of Chicago 
physiologist, tinkered with the exposed 
brain of a 59-year-old dairy farmer, 
and gave science its first positive in- 
formation on organization of the human 
brain. Last week he gave definite 
proof of brain control centers—some- 
thing long suspected but never defi- 
nitely proved. 

The dairy farmer used in the experi- 
ment had a section of his left frontal 
skull permanently removed. Over the 
patch he had only a thin skin covering. 
Dr. Jacobson punched a platinum wire 
through this covering and sank it 2 
inches into the brain. Since the brain 
registers no sensations within itself, 
the experiment was painless. 

Dr. Jacobson rigged up an electrical 
circuit which included the brain wire, 
two string galvanometers to register 
electric current, and amplifying tubes 
to step-up any minute currents regis- 
tered. Then he asked the farmer to 
move arms, legs, fingers. Meanwhile 
the doctor kept a sharp eye on the 
galvanometer dial. Finally the farmer 
clamped his jaws tightly shut and the 
dial shot up from 26 to 200 microvolts. 
Since opening the jaws, moving tongue 
or lips had no effect on the galvanom- 
eter, Dr. Jacobson concluded the spe- 
cific brain spot he had tapped had 
one and only one function: closing the 
jaws. 


Locusts: Anyone living in the coun- 
try knows that the shrill, whining Sum- 
mer song of the cicada, or “17-year- 
locust,” means hot weather. To fruit 
growers it may mean disaster. The 
metallic tattoo, made only by the male, 
is the locust’s mating call. 

Last week Dr. J. A. Hyslop, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologist, an- 
nounced a plan for setting up fire sirens 
in orchards. The sirens would dampen 
or drown out the male locusts’ cries, 
make the females unable to find the 
males and so force race suicide on un- 
witting locusts. 


Buiack Licut: Few research men have 
produced work of such huge commer- 
cial potentialities as Dr. Vladimir K. 
Zworykin, RCA physicist. His icono- 
scope, the simplest, most compact 
television apparatus yet devised, is sure 
to be the heart of the sets presently 
expected on the market. 

Last week he displayed to fellow- 
scientists at the convention another 
product of his agile mind: An electrical 
“eye” to see in the dark—to see other- 
wise invisible images in the “black 


light” of infra-red and _ ultra-violet 
rays. He developed the device with 
his RCA associate, Dr. George A. 
Morton. 


It consists of a foot-long tube with 4 
quartz lens coated with caesium and 
silver oxide, a mixture sensitive to 
invisible radiations. .As the rays hil 
the lens, the coating shoots out elec- 
trons. These wildly-charging particles 
pass through a series of electrified 
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metal rings, which bend them into 
line and focus them. Still the 
electrons are invisible to the human 
eye. So Zworykin and Morton pro- 
vided an artificial retina: a 9-inch re- 
flector coated with willemite. This 
fluorescent mineral glows under the 
bombardment of the focused particles, 
the glow varying with the intensity of 
the bombardment. 

The whole thing—eye and retina—is 
enclosed in a camera-like telescope. To 
demonstrate it, Zworykin aimed a mo- 
tion picture projector at the tube. For 
a while his audience saw the shaft of 
light all people see from projector to 
screen in a motion picture theatre. 
Then Zworykin slipped an infra-red 
filter over the projector and the shaft 
disappeared; at the same time he 
switched on power in his tube. 

Miraculously on the artificial retina 
they saw the motion picture. The ret- 
ina’s greenish-black and white images 
were as clear and clean-cut as if they 
had been projected by normal light. 

The new “eye’s” possibilities are in- 
finite. Two of them: to guide troops 
and supply trucks along “dark” roads 
invisible to the enemy; to guide fog- 
blocked planes to the ground by means 
of fog-piercing infra-red searchlights. 


Atoms: In 1897 Sir Joseph J. Thom- 
son, working at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory in England, knocked physics into 
a cocked hat when he discovered the 
electron. He sent scores of researchers 
scurrying into the dark heart of the 
atom. In 1919 Lord Ernest Ruther- 
ford at the same laboratory announced 
the proton, the massive, positively- 
charged nucleus of hydrogen atoms. A 
year later William D. Harkins of the 
University of Chicago discovered the 
tiny, chargeless neutron; and in 1933 
Carl D. Anderson, California Institute 
of Technology physicist, discovered the 
pesitron. Until last week these ac- 
counted for the four essential building 
blocks of matter. 


Discovery of the four, however, con- 
soled few physicists into believing the 
search for tiny bits of matter was 
over. Last July Albert Einstein leaped 
into the dark by including an undis- 
covered bit, the neutrino (little neu- 
tron), in his revamped unified field 
equations. He pictured it as a bit of 
matter with no electrical charge—de- 
bris left over after a negatively 
charged electron smashed into a posi- 
tron, sending off a shower of electrical 
energy. 


Einstein's faith in ultimate discovery 
was justified last week when Drs. Ken- 
neth T. Bainbridge and Edward B. 
Jordan reported on work at Harvard. 
To listeners in St. Louis they retraced 
an almost hopelessly intricate path. 


They told how they utilized Har- 
vard’s huge mass-spectograph—most 
delicate weighing apparatus ever de- 
vised—to chase down the elusive bit of 
matter. On the scales, which weigh 
several tons and are accurate to a 
million-million-millionth of a gram, 
they cornered the tiny neutrino, pre- 
senting physics with building block 
number five. 
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JUST TUBES 


Oxy strange shapes of glass and metal! Yet it’s the 
electron tube that gives radio its tongue, that brings to your fireside 


music played a thousand miles away. 


It’s the electron tube that leads ships through fog, guides airplanes 
through darkness, peers unwinkingly into white-hot crucibles, directs 
the surgeon’s knife, and is becoming one of the greatest weapons 


against disease. 


It tests the safety of castings and welds, matches the color of dress 
goods, and unerringly detects manufacturing errors that the human 


eye cannot discern. 


A few years ago, it was only a laboratory device. Today, it is weaving 
an invisible network of service about man’s daily life. Tomorrow, it 
will do things that were neve~ done before. 


Continual development in electron tubes is only one of the con- 
tributions made by G-E research—research that has saved the public 
from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for 
General Electric. 
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ASCAP: Why a Band Leader Can’t 
Broadcast a Song He Wrote 


About 25 per cent of the popular 
music available to radio bands is con- 
trolled by Harms, Inc., M. Witmark & 
Sons, Remick Music Corp., T. B. Harms 
Co., New World Music Corp., and other 
music publishing subsidiaries of War- 
ner Brothers Pictures, Inc. New 
Year’s Eve at the stroke of midnight, 
the major networks and hundreds of 
independent stations ceased for an 
indefinite period to play any of their 
tunes. The reasons: Warners approxi- 
mately doubled the performing royal- 
ties on its music catalogues. 


Until lawyers settle the rate squab- 
ble, network listeners will hear no’ more 
of such popular composers and authors 
as George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Sig- 
mund Romberg, Rudolph Friml, Noel 
Coward, Cole Porter, or the late Victor 
Herbert. Dozens of radio’s leading 
band leaders have already built up sub- 
stitutes for their Warner-controlled 


theme songs. Fred Allen replaces 
“Smiles” with “Smile, Darn You, 
Smile”; Whiteman takes “Glorious 


Girl” for “Rhapsody in Blue”; and 
Ray Noble must give up his own com- 
position, “The Very Thought of You.” 

Simple ditties like the newly banned 
“I Dream Too Much,” “Isle of Capri,” 
and “Lulu’s Back in Town” have thus 
gotten broadcasters into hot water 
over royalties totaling a yearly $3,- 
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Ray Noble Had to Find a Substitute for ‘The Very Thought of You’ 


000,000. That’s the sum which the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers divided equally 
last year between publishing firms and 
their song writers. From the split-up, 
the Warner firms got about $400,000, 
a substantial increase over their 1934 
$340,000—but still $600,000 short of the 
$1,000,000 they demand from radio’s 
use of their songs. Under the 5-year 
contract which most stations signed 
with ASCAP last June, a flat fee of 
from $500 to $10,000 plus 5 per cent of 
advertising revenue entitles broad- 
casters to unlimited use of songs on 
sustaining and commercial programs. 
The Warner firms, controlling the ma- 
jority of songs from stage and movie 
shows, argue that the ASCAP con- 
tract permits radio to kill song hits in 
a month or two through relentless 
repetition. In 1934, by ASCAP’s own 
figures, the networks played 85 favor- 
ites over 10,000 times each. Top 
copy sales was 500,000. 

Following their withdrawal from 
ASCAP last week, Warners offered use 
of their catalogues for a monthly pay- 
ment of four times the station’s quarter 
hour advertising rate—with half-price 
for 200 small stations. Within three 
days, the insurgents reported that 167 
independent stations had met their 
terms. But the major networks re- 
fused to budge an inch from their con- 
tention that the ASCAP contract still 
applied to the Warner firms. 

While lawyers on both sides pre- 
pared to fight out the issue in the 
courts, radio circles speculated on 
which side could hold out longer—the 
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networks against a sharp cut in their 
musical grist; the Warner firms against 
the loss of network exploitation for 


their wares. Continued membership 
of Warner composers in ASCAP com- 
plicates the fight. Radio lawyers main- 
tain many of them can authorize broad- 
casts of their songs independently of 
the publishers. 

The networks are determined to step 
gingerly among the case’s legal pit- 
falls. Their use of one outlawed tune 
might bring down on their heads a 
damage suit by Warners involving 
thousands of dollars. To prevent any 
false moves, corps of clerks check band 
leaders programs two weeks in advance 
to detect Warner-copyrighted songs. 

Concurrent with the battle between 
Warner Brothers and the networks, 
Powel Crosley Jr., owner of Cincin- 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
JAN. 11-17 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours earlier than 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (11th): “Gotterdammerung”: Lauritz 
Melchior sings the lead in the Metropolita 
Opera’s production of Wagner's opera. 1:2 
E.T. NBC—W EAF—W JZ. 

“Lost Horizon’: Radio dramatizes James 
Hilton’s novel of four Westerners trapped 
in an ancient Tibetan lamasery. 8:15 E.T 
NBC—W JZ. 

Bonus: Representative Wright Patman, 
bonus advocate, debates the question with 
Henry H. Curran, director of the National 
Economy League, which advocates imme- 
diate balancing of the Federal budget. 
10:30 E.T. CBS. 


SUN. (12th): London News Commentary: \ 
non Bartlett, London News Chronicle's 
diplomatic correspondent, begins a ew 
series of fortnightly news interpretations 
from London. 12:45 E.T. CBS. 

Charles Kullman: The American tenor who 
made his Metropolitan debut three weeks 
ago, sings lightweight selections from op- 
era and the classics. 9:00 E.T. CBS. 
Leopold Stokowski: The Philadelphia Sy 
phony director who last week resigned to 
engage in musical research, conducts an 
hour concert in New York, 10:00 E.T. NBC 


as 


—WEAF. 
MON, (13th): National Building Conference: 
Edwin C. Hill, news commentator, intro 


duces speakers at the annual meeting of 
building trades executives in New Y 
City. 11:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Mrs. George H. Dern: The wife of the Sec- 
retary of War recounts her recent expe 
riences in the Philippines. 4:30 E.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

“The Goldbergs”: The serial of Jewish 
family life returns to the air each week- 
day except Saturday. 5:45 E.T. CBS: 
Anning 8S. Prall: The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission chairman speaks fro! 
Washington, D. C., on broadcasting con- 
trol. 10:30 E.T. CBS. 


TUES. (14th): Hans Lange: The German con 

ductor presides over a chamber music re 
cital by a division of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 4:30 E.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 
“A Chance for Youth’: The YMCA and the 
YWCA of New York present an inspira- 
tional “dramalogue.”’ 10:30 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 


WED. (15th): “Gang Busters”: Phillips Lord 
formerly the pious sage of Jonesport 
Maine, inaugurates “a new series of law 
enforcement dramas.”’ 10:00 E.T. CBS. 
Col, Frank Knox: The publisher of The 
Chicago Daily News, often mentioned as 4 
possible Republican nominee for the Pres- 
idency, talks things over. 10:45 E.T. CBS. 


THURS. (16th): Gov. Philip LaFollette of Wis- 
consin is leading speaker in a genera! de- 
bate on the question, “Should We Pay As 
We Go?” 9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Herbert Hoover: The former President 
keeps on peppering the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 9:30 E.T. CBS. 


FRI. (17th): Short Wave: BBC in London pre- 
sents “Shiver My Timbers,” a drama of 
“nautical-nonsense.”” 6:00 E.T. GSC, 31.5 
m.; GSB, 31.5 m.; GSL, 49.1 m.; GSA, 49.5 m. 
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nati’s powerful WLW, urged Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings to press 
the government’s suit begun in August, 
1934, against ASCAP as a monopoly. 
Some observers construed his move as 
a possible hint that ASCAP might 
welcome Warners’ competition as 
proof it held no monopoly on music 
rights. On Warners’ withdrawal, E. C. 
Mills, ASCAP general manager, com- 
mented: “I don’t blame them for want- 
ing more money.” 


LOHR: NBC Gets a New President 
From the Chicago World’s Fair 


Like an actress with a grown son, 
Radio Corporation of America used to 
gloss over its maternal relation to the 
National Broadcasting Co. Its reasons 
were governmental rather than tem- 
peramental. Owen D. Young, then guid- 
ing spirit of both General Electric and 
RCA, reasoned that the radio affiliate 
had sufficient troubles of its own with- 
out sharing in RCA’s collision with the 
government on charges of monopoly. He 
allowed his personable young protege, 
Merlin H. Aylesworth, to run the net- 
works without parental dictation. 


Then, three years ago, Federal anti- 
trust litigation forced Young to with- 
draw from either RCA or GE. His 
resignation as chairman of RCA’s ex- 
ecutive committee gave supreme com- 
mand to David Sarnoff, president of 
RCA, who had other ideas about NBC’s 
autonomy. In a shake-up presumably 
ordered by Sarnoff, Aylesworth lost 
two vice presidents, George F. Mc- 
Clelland and John W. Elwood, the lat- 
ter a nephew of Young. 


Aylesworth’s friends had hailed him 
as the “father of network broadcast- 
ing.” Increasingly, he had to share that 
designation with Sarnoff. Finally, last 
November, Aylesworth’s appointment 
as chairman of RCA’s movie subsidiary, 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., presaged 
his near departure from radio endeavor. 
Two days after Christmas, Sarnoff 
made it definite. He announced that 
Aylesworth, continuing with NBC in 
the purely advisory capacity of board 
vice chairman, would cede his presi- 
dency to Major Lenox Riley Lohr, army 
engineer, and former general manager 
of the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The new president arrived from his 
Evanston, Ill., home early this week to 
occupy his offices in the 70-story RCA 
tower in New York. A small, hard- 
boiled army disciplinarian, accustomed 
to living frugally on his government 
salary, Lohr contrasts sharply with his 
affable and fun-loving predecessor. For 
his own use, Aylesworth once main- 
tained in his office suite a barber shop 
stocked with every known brand of 
hair tonic. Lohr shuns all luxuries— 
even personal likes and dislikes—as in- 
terfering with his perspective. 

Lohr’s sudden appearance at 44 on 
top of the big business heap traces back 
to his warm friendship with Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, Calvin Coolidge’s 
Vice President, and, in 1928, president 


of the Society of American Military 
Engineers in Washington, D.,C. Im- 
pressed with Lohr’s ability as editor of 
the society’s magazine, “Military Engi- 
neering,’’ General Dawes put him along- 
side his brother, Rufus, to run Chicago’s 
two-year exposition. 

Through that job, he met his new 
boss when he helped RCA arrange its 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. His dogged 
application to the job pleased Sarnoff. 
Last month the two met again. Sarnoff 
joined a group of businessmen in asking 
Lohr to manage New York’s 1939 Fair. 
When Lohr turned it down, Sarnoff 
picked him for NBC. 

In 1916, the new NBC president 
graduated from Cornell University 
with honors in engineering. He en- 
rolled at once in the Coast Artillery 
School at Ft. Monroe, Va. ‘Two years 
later, as captain, then major, in the 
Corps of Engineers, he saw action in 
both the Alsace and Meuse-Argonne en- 
gagements, and won the 57th Infantry 
Brigade’s citation for bravery under 
fire. After the Armistice he continued 
army service in his native Washing- 
tom, .D.. C. 

He enters his new job without other 
radio or business experience than that 
encountered during the Century of 
Progress show. He provided his Evans- 
ton home with four radio sets, but sel- 
dom listened. In religion a Catholic, 
Lohr has never admitted a political 
faith. None of the arts has interested 
him deeply. But he has his entertain- 
ment preferences: 

“I like good, light music—especially 
musical comedies with a point to them. 
My favorites are ‘Roberta’ and ‘Naugh- 
ty Marietta.’ I like thoughtful drama, 
and speeches that entertain as well as 
educate.” He professes a dislike for 
musical revues of the “girl-show type.” 
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ROMANCE: A More Refreshing 
Side of the Japanese Picture 





THE WOODEN PILLOW. 
pages, 65,000 words. 
$2.50. 


Persistent memories of a 22-year-old 
journey have inspired a Fleet Street 
newspaper man to write a Japanese 
romance. 

In 1909, when he was 21, Carl Fallas 


By Carl Fallas. 311 
Viking, New York. 


left the Manchester, England, report- |- 


er’s job he had held for six years, and 
worked his way around the world. 
Anglo-Saxon papers in Tokyo and Yo- 
kohama gave him his last two jobs. A 
year before the outbreak of the Great 
War he finished his Odyssey—disem- 
barking in Liverpool from a San Fran- 
cisco windjammer, with £2/7/6 (less 
than $12) in his pockets. After being 
gassed on the Western Front and serv- 
ing with the British Army of Occupa- 
tion on the Rhine, he settled in London, 
where he now works on The Evening 
Standard. 

His novel reads like a “Sentimental 
Journey”- laid in Japan. Its young 
English hero, Grier, has the good for- 
tune to stay at the same hotel as 
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Enjoy this delicious 


MACKEREL 


BREAKFAST 
at MY EXPENSE! 


Here’s the tastiest breakfast treat you ever smacked 


lips over. You may think you know how delicious 
mackerel can be—but you don’t—until you've eaten 
the kind we get right off the fishing boats here in 
Gloucester! Take one of these meaty, late-caught 
mackerel fillets from the pail I'll send you. Freshen 
and broil it in its own juices. The aroma will sharpen 
your appetite as the rich, tender meat just flakes apart 
under your fork—and then the delightful flavor will tell 
you what real mackerel is, cooked the down East way! 


You’ve Never Tasted Such 
TENDER, TASTY, JUICY 


MACKEREL FILLETS 


You'll never know how good mackerel can taste until 
you try the sort I select from the pick of the new catch 

that’s the only kind I cut my fillets from! Careful 
selection is the whole secret of their tempting appear- 
ance and mouth-watering flavor. I send you nothing 
but the choicest fillets, sliced from the fat, tender sides 
of the finest Gloucester mackerel. These fillets are 
practically boneless, with no waste parts at all—so 
tender they break at a touch into delicious morsels. 


EAT One Breakfast FREE 


DON’T PAY ME 
Unless I Prove It! 18 





Just send the coupon below, or write Extrachoice 
me a postcard, and I'll ship you a 

pail holding 18 tenderloin mackerel Mackerel 
fillets—each sufficient for one person's - 
breakfast serving. Every fillet is Fillets 


perfectly cleaned; you aren't bothered 
with heads, tails or large body bones. 
There's no waste at all; you get only 
meaty fillets, packed in new brine, 
in a wax-lined wooden pail. Eat a 
fillet for breakfast—broiled the way 
we do here in Gloucester. If you 
don’t agree with me that it’s the 
tastiest mackerel you ever put in your 
mouth, return the rest of the pail at 


Only 


‘2 





my expense. If you're delighted send a to 
= ities $2 within 10 days. 200,000 

amilies get their sea-food from me. 

this ‘‘prove it yourself’ way. I've haedemhies 
been supplying people all over the United States 








.8.A. with mackerel for 50 years, 
but this is the largest pail of them : 
for the price I’ve ever offered. Send this coupon today—and 
enjoy the kind of fish we feast on right here in Gloucester. 


Frank E. Davis, the Gloucester Fisherman 
181 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


penictasererm— | 


Mr. Frank E, Davis, the Gloucester Fisherman 
181 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
no heads, tails or waste 7. and practically boneless. 
am not entirely satisfied, I 
r expense and will owe you 


If, after trying a fillet, 
will return the rest at ad 
nothing. Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 within ten days.* 


\. Address _..... it 
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Bank or other reference .............. 


“If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with the pail a copy of my 25 cent beauti- 
fully illustrated cook book cantaining 136. delightful 


sea-food recipes. Your new pe will be instantly re- 
funded if you are not pleased in every way. 
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O Kaya San, demure and appealing 
maiden who has recently fled from a 
family-sponsored fiance. A convenient, 
comparatively harmless nocturnal earth- 
quake introduces them: While the hotel 
rocks, Grier makes bold to invade her 
room. She bows him out. But when 
she goes off to see what the earth- 
quake has done to her relatives, Grier 
steals her precious wooden pillow—one 
of the hollowed-out bolsters upon which 
Japanese women used to rest their 
necks so as not to muss elaborately 
coifed hair. 

Upon her return, Grier offers her his 
love. She answers formally, on a rice- 
paper note, “I return your love, which 
I'am not allowed to accept. Never- 
theless, indelibly in my heart is the 
memory of your august image.” When 
the bold foreigner tries to kiss her he 
learns that kissing belongs only to 
passionate love, “not very high-class 
love.” 

Nevertheless, O Kaya San learns to 
like it. In recounting their love affair 
the author weaves in several Oriental 
fairy stories and much scrupulously 
polite Oriental conversation. 


OBSERVER: ‘NextHundred Years’ 
Are the Hardest for Science 


THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS, By C. C. 
Furnas. 401 pages, 82,000 words. Index, Ap- 
pendix. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $3. 

“After I returned home from an ex- 
tended visit to the ‘Century of Prog- 
ress’ the idea came to me that here was 

a book, not on what the fair was but 

on what it wasn’t,” says the author of 

this fact-hunting-book—which suggests 
that the next hundred years will be the 
hardest for all scientists. 


Though Furnas teaches Chemical En- 
gineering at Yale University, gives 
professional advice to industrialists, and 
has contributed copiously to technical 
journals, he poses here as an “interested 
observer” rather than as an expert. He 
gathered material for his book from 
conversations, wide reading, some orig- 
inal experiments, and “a _ certain 
amount of speculation.” 

Like a scientific Sphinx he propounds 
the riddles facing his colleagues in five 
different fields: biology, chemistry, 
physics, engineering, and the social 
sciences. 


Biology: “If hogs, dogs, poultry, 
cows and horses can be bred up to some 
ideal, why not humans? ... If a plant 
breeder decides to change red American 
Beauty roses into a true-breeding strain 
of yellow ones he will have difficulties, 
but at least he will know what he is 
trying to do and that is more than a 
genetic sociologist knows.” 


“Biological science cannot rightly 
hold up its head in pride as long as it 
has to admit that it does not know 
what causes the common cold or how to 
éure it.” 


' “So far as any practical knowledge 


of the causes of senility is concerned, 
the world seems to be as ignorant now 


as in the days of the Caesars.” .__ __. 


Chemistry: “We need. road surfaces 
that will last at least a century and 
roofs that will never leak. We need a 
super-conductor for electricity and a 
perfect insulator for heat. We need 
artificial teeth that are as good as 
natural, a perfect, non-corrosive, non- 
chip, non-breakable, heat-resisting in- 
expensive food container, paper as 
permanent as parchment...” 


Puysics: ‘The idea seems to be that 
if the atom were smashed, this immense 
reservoir of energy would immediately 
become available and controllable like 
the kernel of a nut. Unfortunately it 
is not so simple . . . The last word has 
not yet been said but do not buy any 
stock in an Atomic Energy Develop- 
ment Company.” 


Engineering: “We will all be much 
better off when agriculture develops in- 
to a highly specialized, large-unit in- 
dustry employing all scientific, engi- 
neering and financial ability available. 
Farming has been on a mere subsist- 
ence level for 50 centuries. That is too 
long to stay in one place.” 

“When the average farmer becomes 
convinced that he can well afford to ex- 
change some of his mythical independ- 
ence for a better standard of living 
. .. he will seriously begin to consider 
cooperative work in large units . . 
Farm wastes in this country total about 
a billion tons a year.” 

“The weather analysts study data and 
say that weather runs in a series of re- 
peating cycles... Altogether 138 cycles 
have been proposed. You can prove al- 
most anything with 138 cycles.” 


Social Sciences: “We have taken 
away security and added automobiles 
but that security ... is the king-pin 
of our social existence. We must have 
it back.” 

The 100-year query ends on a poetical- 
ly resigned note: “We are as a bird 
beating its head against invisible glass 
to get into a warm and attractive 
room.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Book Bans; 
Wodehouse Goes Transatlantic 


BANNED BOOKS. By Anne Lyon Haight. 84 
pages, Preface, Index. R. R. Bowker, New 
York. $1.50. 


Catalogue of a recent New York 
Junior League exhibit devoted to 200- 
odd books—from Homer t- Hemingway 
—which the censors have banned “for 
various reasons at various times and in 
various places.” Historical notes re- 
veal that some currently reputable 
works have.attained the distinction on 
all three of the principal charges: 
heresy, treason and vice. 


THE LUCK OF THE BODKINS. By P. G. 
Wodehouse. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. 


Another diverting Wodehouse moron, 
Monty Bodkin, crosses the Atlantic in 
dangerous company consisting of his 
ex-fiancee, two trouble-making Tenny- 
sons (neither related to the late poet), 
a movie producer who thinks Monty a 
customs spy, and an actress with a pet 


alligator. 
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TROLLY Fouiy: Fifty-five passengers 
on a Minneapolis trolley. noticed the 
car took a wrong turn, but the motor- 
man reassured them: “Just keep calm. 
I'll get us out of this.” On and on they 
went. Finally their pilot confessed: 
“Doggone, I’m lost. Let’s call it a day.” 
So he let his passengers off and then 
set out for the West Side car barn— 
only to turn up at the East Side shed. 
Officials explained he was a new man. 


WuHart’s in A NAME? In Detroit, Abra- 
ham Saway told the judge he wanted 
a divorcee because his wife wanted to 
name their youngest son _ Robert. 
“What’s the matter with Robert?” 
asked the judge. “It’s a perfectly good 
name, Your Honor. The only trouble is 
that I have another son named Robert.” 


INDIGESTIBLE: After an operation 
Anna Miller of Myerstown, Pa., was 
“doing nicely.” She had swallowed a 
6-inch toothbrush, bristles and all. 


COOPERATION: City Manager Henry 
F. McElroy of Kansas City awarded 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Watson a free 
city license for 1936 for their sane 
driving: Mrs. Watson drives the car 
in town and her husband directs things 
from the back seat; in the country 
Mr. Watson pilots the car and his wife 
gives the orders. 


INTERFERENCE: Judge Francis Borelli 
of Chicago fined Another Seller $100 
because, as Seller explained: ‘I wanted 
to listen to Christmas carols on the 
radio. I like ’em—peace. on earth and 
that sort of thing. But my wife wanted 
to listen to dance music. So I hit her.” 


FOOTNOTE: Burl Wells, held in Kan- 
sas City on a narcotic charge, had no 
shoes:' So when he had to appear in 
court, he borrowed a pair from George 
Morrison, another prisoner. Released 
on a five-year probation, he walked 
away—in Morrison’s shoes. 


Cueck Back: A year ago Jean 
Schoening, San Francisco nurse, lent a 
patient $2.50. Last week when the 
borrower gave her a check for $5, 
Mrs. Shoening insisted on giving her 
$2.50 in change. When the check came 
back from the bank, it was marked: 
“No account.” 

DEFINITION: Dr. Ben Reitman of New 
York clears up a point: “Don’t call a 
hobo a bum or a tramp. He’s a citizen 
afflicted with dignified unemployment.” 


2 . . 


SmasH-up: George J. Seaman couldn't 
unlock his parked car in Chicago so he 
called a mechanic who tinkered an 
hour in vain. Seaman ordered him to 
break the window. But the ignition 
key wouldn’t work either. Then he 
found he had the wrong car. When 
he returned from notifying the police, 


the damaged car had disappeared. 
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“Once in a 


blue moon, a book 
comes along which begets in 
me an impulse to fill a wheel- 
barrow with copies and trundle it 
from house to house until everyone 
in our street has one.” 
Thus Alexander Wooll- 
cott introduces his fa- 


vorite reading in The 
Woollcott Reader. 






new book— THE 
WOOLLCOTT READER 














Here is — sheer enjoyment ! ... priceless hours for all who 
know the rich delights of reading. 

Probably more than any other man in America, Alexander 
Woollcott has been asked, ‘ What's a good book to read?” This 
is his answer: a thousand pages packed with the best reading he 
has encountered in a lifetime of literary exploration. For years, 
he has been buttonholing his intimates, passing along the news 
of his discoveries. Now, determined to share his pleasure with 
all who like the kind of reading he likes, he presents the 
work of seventeen authors in The Woollcott Reader. 


Here are famous works and works known to only a for- 
tunate few — works hitherto obtainable only in single 
volumes— works now out of print. 

Here are novels, a full-length biography, seven book- 
length works; long stories, short stories, essays and 
blays, plus eighteen original W oollcott articles, It's a 
book you'll read—and keep—and re-read 


a aw I-11 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Send me____ copies of The Woollcott Readerat $3. 
[] SendC.O.D.(I'll pay postman cost plus few cents postage.) 
() Check or money order enclosed. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


‘END NO MONEY. When the postman brings your 
opy pay him $3 plus a few cents postage. 
YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, if not 


completely satisfied with The Woollcott Reader, 
yOu return it to us within five days. 
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| SMOKE CAMELS 
BECAUSE | 
APPRECIATE 
MILONESS 


| ALWAYS KEEP 

CAMELS HANDY 

—GET A ‘LIFT’ 
WHEN TIRED 


BUSINESS GIRL—Eve Miller 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS mean so 


much to so mdny people that we invite you to 
confident that they'll win you! 


Try 1O Camels Now! 


READ OUR INVITATION 
TO YOU 


Camels are made by recognized 
specialists in the use of finer, more 
expensive tobaccos...past masters 
in the blending of leaf with leaf 
to bring out delicate flavor. And 
because of the matchless blending 
of these costlier tobaccos, Camels 
have a rich, delicious flavor that 
sets them apart...alone. Camel 
smokers are frank in expressing 
their preference for Camels. What 
they say is convincing evidence 
of Camel’s appealing qualities. So 
now we ask you to make a test. 
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